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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


Lord Roberts has taken with him to South Africa the 
confidence of his countrymen that he and Lord Kitchener 
will change the scene of this war from Natal to Pretoria. 
National confidence in our time means a good deal more 
than it did at tue beginning of the century. What did 
the nation know for years about the campaigns in the 
Peninsula? Even Wellington had his ‘‘ serious reverses,” 
but they were not reported home by telegraph. No news- 
paper correspondent was at hand to describe the long spell 
of ill-fortune which forced the British troops to shelter 
in Portugal. What freedom would Wellington have had 
if every movement had been public property a few 
hours after its failure? How many noblemen would have 
stood up at cattle-shows and denounced the conduct of the 
war in Spain? To-day our fighting generals cannot 
lose a man or a gun but all Fleet Street is agog at 
the incident. Lord Roberts was not allowed to sail without 
sending a message to the nation by the ubiquitous inter- 
viewer ; and long before he reaches Cape Town the military 
critics in the newspapers will have provided him with a 
dozen plans of campaign, every one of them a masterpiece, 
though probably quite unlike his own. 


These peculiar conditions of modern war tax the 
patience of the country severely. Our worst trials day by 
day are the telegrams that tell us nothing. Here is a 
campaign that has to be entirely remodelled by com- 
manders fresh to the scene; they have to take the 
reinforcements arriving in driblets, and weld them 
together, to say nothing of the troops already scattered 
over a wide area. The question of transport is of supreme 
importance, for without efficient transport our forces cannot 
emulate the activity of the enemy. With these things well 
in its mind, the public will jump to no hasty conclusions, 
but will settle down to dogged waiting. A friend of mine 
is fond of talking about the stubbornness of the Dutch--— 
how the ancestors of our present foes wore out the 
fanatical zeal of Philip of Spain. Well, our ancestors 
defeated Philip of Spain and the Dutch too. If it comes 
to a contest of stubbornness, I will back the Briton 
against the most obstinate Dutchman that ever was created. 
Europe is surprised and grudgingly impressed by our self- 
containment. What diditexpect? It is not the habit of 
Englishmen to cry ‘‘ Treachery!’ when they are struck by 
sudden misfortune. 

Here and there, of course, is a mischievous spirit who 
seeks to excite suspicion and alarm. One notorious 
personage thought fit to send round the Press a series of 
charges against the British troops, which he had collected 
from some German print. He suggested that they ought 
to be disproved ‘‘for the sake of our national credit.” 
I see Lord Methuen denies that the Highland 
Brigade at Magersfontein killed eighty-one wounded 
Boers. This particular calumny was invented by a 
Dutch paper at the Cape—a paper which has been 
circulating similar infamies for many months. Dr. Leyds 
declares that the appointment of Lord Roberts means 
that England is bent upon ‘‘a war of extermination.”’ 
Perhaps Mr. Stead thinks we ought to disprove that. 
It offers an unlimited field to the fancy of our 
traducers, but it deserves to be treated in only one 
way, and that is contempt. Apparently Mr. Stead has 
abandoned our ‘‘atrocities” for the moment in order to 
make our flesh creep with an imaginary French invasion. 
While we are sending Regulars and Volunteers to the Cape, 
we are forgetting the 60,000 men who are lurking some- 
where on the I'rench coast, watching an opportunity to 
invade us. These desperate fellows will make a raid on 
London. Mr. Stead sees them already smashing the 
Crystal Palace, for they will stick at nothing. 


When you have recovered from the first shock of this 
revelation, you may ask how the invaders are to get here. 
Will they cross in the Calais boat, disguised as the genial 
siilors who offer basins and tarpaulins to suffering 
passengers? Will one of these be distraught to overhear 
two mariners discussing their respective shares of the 
London loot —which of them is to take the Bank 
and which the Monument? Mr. Stead leaves us in the dark 
on this point. He admits that the raid would have to be 
made without a declaration of war; but the French 
Chamber would turn out M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry, 
and put in any set of rascals who would violate the law of 
nations. Well, that is one difficulty surmounted; but how 
are the French to collect sufficient transports, and embark 
their 60,000 warriors, before we can summon the Channel 
Fleet to send them all to the bottom ? We understand the 
transport business pretty well, and know exactly how long 
it took to prepare the ships to carry an Army Corps to 
South Africa. Can the French do in a few hours what it 
took us weeks todo? Or does Mr. Stead imagine that the 
French transports are all ready, about sixty of them, with 
steam up, together with their attendant ironclads, and that 
every skipper is only waiting for the signal to cry ‘“‘“A 


Londres ! *’ and make straight for Dover ? 


I can guess the object of Mr. Stead’s Christmas bogey. 
He would like the nation to be so scared by this impossible 
invasion as to prevent the Government from sending any 
more troops to the Cape. If there are not enough troops, 
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the desire of Mr. Stead’s heart may be gratified, and the 
war may be ended by mediation, or some other means 
of recognising that Mr. Kruger has had the best of it, and 
must be left entirely to his own devices. It is a childlike 
calculation which overlooks the fact that Englishmen 
never let themselves be frightened out of any serious 
undertaking. Some people think it is dangerous to send 
away from our shores 7000 Volunteers out of a quarter of 
a million, That is supposed to put temptation in the 
foreigner’s way. This misgiving will not kindle distrust 
in the public mind, for there is absolute confidence in the 
Navy. Sir Charles Dilke enlightened a French interviewer 
the other day by telling him that our Navy was a match 
for any two. foreign navies, that whatever shipbuilding 
might be undertaken abroad, this proportion of maritime 
strength would be strictly preserved. That is why our 
flesh refuses to creep even at the bidding of the author of 
** Letters from Julia.” 


I fancy that if the French would make up their 
minds to invade England they would let out the secret by 
arresting British tourists in the Rue de Rivoli. A French- 
woman who has been telling the readers of the Westminster 
Gazette why her compatriots dislike us, says it is largely 
on account of the strange Englishwomen who haunt the 
streets of Paris. They may be seen any afternoon in the 
Rue de Rivoli, in clumsy bicycle-skirts, with flat chests, 
untidy hair, enormous feet, prominent teeth, lustreless 
eyes, and straw hats. They are piloted by gentle- 
men in knickerbockers, worsted stockings, and tweed 
suits, and in the evening they all go to the Folies 
Bergére or the Moulin Rouge. [By their costumes 
and their manners they inflame the Varisians with a 
desire to reform the land of their origin; and when Mr. 
Stead’s 60,000 invaders come over it will be for the express 
purpose of destroying all bicycle-skirts, straw hats, worsted 
stockings; taking all girls with prominent teeth to the 
dentist, forcing them to employ French hairdressers, 
and putting lustre into their eyes by making them 
attend reviews of the conquerors in Hyde Park. 
But isn’t the correspondent of the Westminster the 
victim of a conventional exaggeration in Paris? Is it 
in the Rue de Rivoli or the caricatures that she has seen 
this particular type of Englishwoman? Certainly it 
exists ; but it is not all-pervading. No Englishman, even 
in worsted stockings, dreams of taking his womankind, 
even in straw hats, to the Moulin Rouge. 


For every ill-dressed woman of our race in Paris there 
ure probably a dozen women who dress well enough to 
escape hostile notice; but it would be well if our tourists 
would remember that tweed suits morning and evening, and 
ill-made bicycle-skirts are not welcome in foreign capitals. I 
can remembera time, however, when English ladies, dwelling 
in the provinces, did not always think it necessary to 
pack their best clothes for a holiday visit to London. I 
once had an aunt—rest her kind soul!—who brought me 
up to town for the first time, a schoolboy in a short jacket, 
thinking Euston a palace among railway stations, and 
the pavement of the Strand almost as golden as Dick 
Whittington expected to find it. I never hear the West- 
minster chimes at midnight even now without a tremor of the 
old romantic fancy they used to stir in a boyish brain. Well, 
my aunt never would wear in town the imposing raiment 
she wore at home. She donned her oldest gown and a 
straw hat—yes, a straw hat—that must have dated back 
to her girlhood: In Regent Street one afternoon this 
headgear caused such a commotion that two rude persons 
in a hansom burst into a roar of laughter. I looked into 
a shop window, and dug my nails into my hands with 
shame till I heard my aunt placidly remark, ‘‘ Ah! I 
suppose they are laughing at my hat.” The pride of the 
gentlewoman was unruffled, and all of a sudden I felt 
proud of my aunt’s spirit. But what a relief it was when 
the hat of her girlhood vanished, to be seen no more! 


I was in two playhouses last week, and neither of 
them seemed to be as flourishing as it deserved. This 
public neglect, I hope, is temporary. When the playgoer 
is in no mood for the theatre, the player is apt to suffer. 
The piece may ‘come off,” and then the winter dons a 
still wintrier garb for the professional mirth-maker. He 
often has troubles enough without that. Missing a popular 
low comedian from the bill one evening, I asked what 
had become of him. ‘‘ He buried his wife to-day,” was 
the answer, ‘‘and he has four children in the hospital.” 
It brought back the old anecdote of Grimaldi and the 
doctor. ‘‘You are suffering from low spirits,” said 
the doctor to a patient. ‘‘Go and see Grimaldi.” ‘I 
am Grimaldi,” said the patient. I would put it to 
the playgoer at this moment that if he does not 
go to see Grimaldi, Grimaldi may run some risk of 
being out of an engagement. Personally, my only 
quarrel with the playhouse is that in a certain kind 
of entertainment the chorus are all in modern walking 
dress. This is an innovation of late years that preys on 
my mind. [like to see the chorus ladies in fancy costumes, 
and I am grieved by the young men who come on and sing 
in dazzling silk hats and grey frock-coats. Hats and coats 
of those patterns are quite out of harmony with song. Thus 
does my conservative soul war with the spirit of the age! 
But for all that, I will not boycott the theatre on account 
of the silk hats! 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR REVIEWED. 
BY A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. 


The situation in South Africa may not to outward seeming 
have changed much since the news arrived of Buller’s 
reverse on the banks of the Tugela; butin reality a notable 
transformation has taken place, and in several essential 
respects the new state of things is preferable to the old. 
Now we have not only realised the magnitude of the task 
before us—a good many of us realised that many weeks 
back—but we have risen to the occasion as a great nation 
should, with the result that in a few days we have 
both grappled with the situation afresh, and under 
vastly improved conditions. By resolving to treat the war 
in South Africa as an emergency of the most serious and 
comprehensive description, the Government has not only 
acted wisely in its own interests, but has revealed those 
generally hidden resources in which the true strength of 
Iingland’s Imperial greatness lies. Viewed rightly, the 
military situation to-day is more cheering than it was 
when Symons’s gallant handful stormed Talana Hill, or 
the Guards carried one Boer position after another at the 
battle of Belmont. 

It is something of which as a nation we have a 
right to be proud that, within a bare week of the 
arrival of the news of Buller’s reverse upon the banks of 
the Tugela, Lord Roberts should have started for South 
Africa, and that it should have been possible for him to pick 
up at Gibraltar his Chief of the Staff. Stricken with sorrow 
for the untimely death of his gallant only son, ‘‘ Bobs” 
has not hesitated an instant in responding to the call of 
duty, which his seven-and-sixty years and glorious war 
record would have given him such clear title to dis- 
regard. Throwing aside the work to which he has 
devoted so much anxious thought and such, unremitting 
care, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum has left the Soudan to 
hurry to the front as another’s Chief of the Staff. Thus, 
in little more than three weeks from the ill-fated attempt 
to cross the Tugela and force a position in the circum- 
stances impregnable, the conduct of military affairs in 
South Africa will have passed into the hands of two out of 
the three or four only officers we possess who have had 
experience of moving considerable forces in the field. 

Whatever else they may do, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, by virtue of sheer distinction and practical 
knowledge, inspire the profoundest confidence, and, 
accordingly, their appointment confers upon the war 
a dignity which it can hardly be said to have 
possessed hitherto. Strong man and fine soldier as 
Buller unquestionably is, he lacks the commanding 
influence which is attached to the names of Roberts of 
Kandahar and Kitchener of Khartoum, and in several 
respects would have had before him a harder task than 
now lies before the two teally great men who will shortly 
represent us at the front. One thing at least is certain, 
and that is the fact that we have now sent out our very 
best men, and also have made up our minds to support 
them literally through thick and thin. Whatever happens 
in the near future, we know that Roberts and Kitchener 
together will act absolutely for the best, and they have 
only to ask for what they deem necessary. 

Indeed, what the nation has already done to demon- 
strate its willingness in this direction is sufficiently 
impressive. Apart from such matters as war funds, and 
the preparations which the authorities have made to send 
out Regular reinforcements, apart even from the magni- 
ficent goodwill displayed by the Colonies in redoubling 
their offers of substantial contingents, the past fort- 
night has produced such a glow of patriotic enthusiasm 
in home civilian circles that it is almost a matter 
of congratulation that the course of war in South 
Africa should have been chequered by such serious 
reverses, The response to the suggestion that a 
large force of specially selected Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers should be sent to the front has been simply 
superb, and, indeed, could hardly have been surpassed if 
the country had been in a really critical position. It 
is true that murmurs of annoyance and disappoint- 
ment are heard on all sides, but they arise not 
from a nation which has ‘no stomach for the 
fight,” but from thousands upon thousands for whom 
no room can be found in the ranks of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, the City of London Corps, or the Volunteer com- 
panies which have been so carefully selected for attachment 
to every line battalion now serving in or about to be 
sent to South Africa. <A nation that growls and grumbles 
because it cannot go in a mass against a dangerous enemy 
may not be a military nation, but it has got concealed 
somewhere about it a fighting spirit which will always 
carry it a long way towards victory in any conflict, how- 
ever terrible, in which it may be engaged. 

It is permissible to discuss the situation this week in 
these general terms because, as a matter of fact, from 
South Africa itself there has been, at the_time of writing, 
no real news for many days. Fresh accounts of the battle 
on the Tugela keep coming in, but they do not add 
materially to what we already know of that unfortunate 
affair. It now appears that both Sir Redvers Buller and 
Sir C. F. Clery were grazed by bullets during the action, 
but, happily, in neither was the injury appreciable. Both 
at Colenso and at Magersfontein the Boers continue to 
entrench themselves, and there is no question that the 
two positions are now of very great strength indeed. 
Bombardment on our part has been tried, and at 
Magersfontein with some result, so far as destruction of a 
fair number of the enemy is concerned. But mere bom- 
bardment by a very few guns is of little but moral use in 
such a connection. Possibly we may hear shortly of further 
developments between Chieveley and Ladysmith ; but for 
the present there is something in the nature of an impasse, 
which can only be seriously modified by the arrival of 
reinforcements on a large scale and the recommencement 
of operations on an altered basis. 
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CASUALTIES AT THE FRONT. 





Lieutenant - Colonel Gerald Lionel Joseph Goff, killed | 


at Magersfontein, had commanded since the July of last 
year the 1st Battalion of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, which he joined asa subaltern in 1875, rising to 
the rank of Captain in 1884 and to that of Major in 1892. 
Ile went through the Zulu War of 1879, and had a medal 
and clasp for his services at the relief of Ekowe. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. Eagar, of the 2nd Royal Irish 
tifles, was wounded at Stormberg. 


A member of Lord Durham’s family among the wounded 
at Magersfontein is his brother, Major the Hon. William 
I{fenry Lambton, of the 1st Coldstream Guards. He was 
born in 1867, and last saw service so recently as at Atbara 
and Khartoum in the Soudan Campaign of last year. 

Major J. F. W. Charley, of the Ist Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, who has died of ‘wounds received in the battle of 
Colenso, has held his present rank since the June of last 
year. 

The long list of the dead at Magersfontein has not yet 
been exhausted on our Portrait P ages. We there reproduce 
to-day a photograph of Major Ray, of the 1st Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. Wounded in the same fight were Second 
Lieutenant J. Hall, Second Lieutenant C. I’. Waterhouse, 
and Second Lieutenant Baillie, all three of them very 
young officers of the 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, whose two 
years of military life have been sufficiently eventful; 
Second Lieutenant G. Follett, of the Coldstream Guards; 
and Captain Cameron, of the 2nd Royal Highlanders. 


Captain Timothy Fetherstonhaugh, of the 2nd Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders, wounded at Magersfontein, had seen 
a good deal of service with his regiment. Le was with 
the Hazara Expedition in 1891, and with the Chitral 
Relief Force under Sir Robert Low in 1895; and he acted 
as Assistant Iield Engineer, during a portion of that year, 
to the 3rd Brigade. 

Captain J. Knapp, who fell, at the age of forty- 
three, in a sortie, after braving the dangers of Elandslaagte 
and Lombard’s Kop, was an old hand at South African 
service. In 1877-78 he served with the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, and afterwards held a commission in the Cape 
Regular Infantry. A pioneer of Bulawayo, he helped to 
organise the Rhodesia Horse, and had a hand in the 
Matabele campaign, commanding Gifford’s Horse when 
Colonel the Hon. Maurice Gifford himself was wounded. 
When this war began, Captain Knapp was placed in com- 
mand of a squadron of Imperial Light Horse, at the head 
of which he met with his death. Despite his military 
activities, Captain Knapp was a managing director of 
Rhodesia, Limited, and such was the regard he won for 
himself that Earl Grey has declared ‘‘ the whole of Rhodesia 
is poorer for his loss.” 

Captain George Paley, who entered the 1st Battalion 
Rifle Brigade 1892, and became Captain in the 2nd Brigade 
only in August last, was among the dangerously wounded 
in Colonel Metcalfe’s successful sortie from Ladysmith. 
After taking part in the battle of Omdurman, he went to 
Crete, where he served as a District Commissioner during 
the British administration of that island. He returned to 
South Africa in October. 

Captain Frank C. Loftus, of the Ist Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, killed in the battle of Colenso, belonged to an 
Irish family well known in County Kilkenny, and was 
twenty-six years of From the West Coast of Africa, 
whither he was lately sent on special service, he was 
invaliled home, but recovered in time to accompany his 
regiment to South Africa—the land in which he was 
destined, after all, to find his grave. 

Captain Arthur Henry Bacon, of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, killed at Colenso, was born in 1862, and entered 
the Army when he was twenty-one. ‘This fatal campaign 
was also his first, but he had done useful work as Adjutant 
of the Royal Dublin City Militia for a period of five years, 

Captain A. J. Hancocks, of the 1st Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, wounded at Colenso, received his present rank in 
the July of 1891. His brother officer, Captain W. F. 
Hessey, also of the Ist. Inniskilling Fusiliers, and also 
wounded at Colenso, is his junior by some years, for he 
received his Captaincy in 1898. 


Elandslaagte still remains the best name by which the 
British soldier may conjure in South Africa. One of the 
wounded in that gallant fight was Captain A. L. H. 
Buchanan, of the 2nd Gordon Highlanders, an officer who 
joined the Ar my before he reached manhood, and who has 
held his present rank since the August of 1896. 


Captain Alexander Frederick Lambton, 1st Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry, killed at Magersfontein, was the 
son of Colonel F. W. Lambton, and one of the numerous 
near relatives of Lord Durham engaged in the war. He 
was nineteen years of age when he entered the Army 
in 1888, and he was promoted to a company in 1896. 


Captain Archibald J. Campbell, of the Ist Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, reported as among the slightly 
wounded at Magersfontein, is thirty-two years of age, has 
had his Captaincy since last year, and served in Rhodesia 
in 1896. 


Among the officers wounded at Colenso of whom portraits 
are now given are Captain E. J. Buckley, who was born 
in 1870, and Lieutenant H. A. Leverson, both of the 
1st Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Lieutenant H. B. W. 
Gardiner, of the 2nd Devonshire Regiment, Lieutenant 
MacLeod, of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and Second 
Lieutenant J. W. Whiffen, of the 1st Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. 


ave 
age. 


The portraits are given to-day of two stalwarts of those | 


local troops which have done such good service that 
they are now to be largely strengthened in numbers— 
Lieutenant Jenkins, of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, 
who was killed at Colenso, and Mr. Samuel Brown, of the 
Border Mounted Rifles, who was killed at Rietfontein. 
Lieutenant Hugh C. Fernyhough, of the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, was among the wounded at Gras Pan, the 
field that pr oved so costly to officers of the Naval Brigade. 














He has been in the Army since 1894, and he was “then 


twenty-two. 
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Licutenant Snsed es. of the 2nd Seaforth High- 
landers, killed at Magersfontein, was thirty-one years of | 
age. Last year he acted as extra A.D.C. to the ‘General 
Officer comm: nding the British Division during the Soudan 
Expedition, and was present at the battle of Khartoum. 


Sergeant Marcus Griffin, of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, whose portrait is given to-day, was killed in the 
railway accident at Pinefoot, Maritzburg, on his way to 
the front. 


Private S. Sugden, of the 2nd Rifle Brigade, who was 
killed at Ladysmith, deserves a special ‘word for his 
bravery. His, one may add, is a face that is particularly 
reflective, and anything but that of an ‘ absent-minded 
beggar.” Saddler Fox, too, of the 10th Hussars, who was 
wounded at Naauwpoort, is shown in his portrait what 
he proved to be in action—very responsible and very alert. 








TO READ. 

Lonpon: Dec. 26, 1899. 
At one time, and not so very long ago, the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett was known simply as a Wesleyan Methodist 
head of the Ladies’ Methodist College in Mel- 


BOOKS 


minister, 
bourne, 
popular of living historians. 
‘* Deeds That Won the Empire” and ‘‘ Fights for the Flag.” 
Ile is now devoting his fine faculty for picturesque writing 
to a more important task than those episodes of valour 
und heroism offered. He is telling the story of the 
Twenty Years’ War, of those who, in strange lands 
and under strange skies, fought and died for England. 
‘How England Saved Europe: the Story of the Great 
War, 1793-1815” (Smith Elder) will be in four volumes. 
Two have been published. He who wants a vivid, glowing 
account of that dire time cannot do better than start 
at once upon Volume JI. Mr. Fitchett selects the 
vital incidents, and sets them forth in a manly, 
straightforward fashion. There is no pretence about his 
writing, no affectation, no fumbling after effect ; the flash- 
ing phrases—and they are not few—are kindled by the 
heat of the narrative, and remain part of it. Such writing 
is far from easy ; it needs knowledge, enthusiasm, sincerity, 
and restraint, and these are all part of Mr. Fitchett’s 
equipment. In these days, when the accounts of battles 
are scanned in London while the fallen are still being 
gathered from the field of battle, when we treat every 
incident as if it were an event, the reading of history— 
history that gives the proper proportion of the 
parts to the whole—becomes almost a duty. We learn 
the wisdom of keeping the end steadily before us, and 
the folly of fussing about untoward happenings that are 
but steps towards the attainment of the ultimate object. 
That lesson Mr. Fitchett’s account of the story of the Twenty 


Years’ War teaches. His narrative of the follies and 
calamities that stained the earlier years makes one 
wonder that we ever accomplished anything. It also 


inspires confidence at the present moment— 

The blaze of a hundred victories by British soldiers in the 
later stages of the great war, from the Peninsular to Waterloo, 
hides in merciful obscurity the failures and disasters of previous 
years. It was not that Great Britain had no army ; 
her statesmen did not know how to use it, nor her generals 
how to lead it. The art of victory seemed to huve temporarily 
emigrated from the British Army. 

At a time when the Colonies are rallying so splendidly 
around the Mother Country, it is fitting that a colonist 
should be telling the story of this tremendous chapter in 
our Imperial history. ‘The cause of Imperialism is nota 
cause that appeals to all, and, when we have lived down 
these anxious times, it will, I am glad to think, fall again 


| 


A few years pass, and he is probably the most | 
Thousands have read his | 





into its proportionate place in the scheme of things, but it | 


can suffer nothing from being in the hands of such a capable 
and captivating historian as Mr, Fitchett. 


After glory, grief; after heroism, tears for the dead, and 
pray ers. Here are two books, beautiful and apropos little 
00ks. They are ‘‘ English Elegies,” edited by J. C. Bailey 
(Lane), and ‘‘Prayers from the Poets” (Blackwood). 
‘he word elegy has been defined as often as the word lyric, 
and as variously. The most generally acceptable definition 
of elegy is, I think, “that form of lyric in which the 
dominant mood is the yearning for that which has been and 
is not.” The subject of the majority of elegies is death, 
and it is from this class that Mr. Bailey has made his selec- 
tion. Many modern examples find a place—such as 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Geist’s Grave,” Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘*Ave atque Vale,” Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘To the Beloved 
Dead,” Mr. Watson’s ‘‘ acrymee Musarum,” and Mr. 
Bridges’ ‘‘ Elegy on a Lady whom Grief for the Death 
of her Betrothed Killed.” ‘‘ Prayers from the Poets” 
makes a fitting companion volume. It is a small book, 


garbed in violet, and the editors have performed their | 


work with taste and feeling. Coleridge’s too little-known 
prayer, of course, finds a place. 

Mrs. Hugh Bell’s ‘‘ Conversational Openings”’ (Arnold) 
is an amusing little book. She starts from the sup- 
position that “most people can talk when they have 
once made a beginning. The difficulty is to make 
a beginning, or rather, to expand the opening common- 
place remark into a_ sturdy sustained conversation. 
Her theory is that the number of openings being 
limited, success depends on the way the opening remark 
is engineered. Here is a successful example. It is called 
the * “Gourmet Opening.” Let it be supposed that Black 
is the man, and White the woman— 

Buack. 
(Handing White the menu.) 
Are you interested in this 
document ? 
Which at once opens the way to an exciting and interesting 
discussion. If White’s answer had been merely ‘‘ I am!” 


Waite. 
Do you think women ought 
not to be? 


or ‘*Thank you!” the ball of conversation would have 
immediately dropped to the ground. Even if guests do 
not adopt Mrs. Bell’s method, the book itself makes a 
QUILL. 


capital subject for conversation. 
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FRERE BRIDGE, NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, THE FIRST TO BE BLOWN UP BY THE BOERS IN THEIR RETREAT FROM ESTCOURT TO COLENSO, 


This bridge, twenty-nine miles south of Ladysmith, consists of lwo spans cf one hundred ject each. A trestle bridge is now complete alongside the wreckage. 
ge J ) ’ y é Y J g I g g 
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AMALFI, THE SCENE OF THE TERRIBLE LANDSLIP ON DECEMBER 22, 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 
On Boxing Day her Majesty graciously entertained in 
S:. George's Hall, Windsor, the wives and families of the 
Guards and Reservists who have gone from Windsor to 
the war. The guests arrived between three and four 
o'clock, and were received by members of the royal house- 
hold and members of the local branch of the Soldiers’ 
Families Association. Tea was served at two tables 
111 ft. long, decorated as on State occasions, the Queen 
having especially desired that the scene should be as 
brilliant as possible. In the Hall stood a huge Christmas 
tree, 25 ft. high, brought from Windsor Great Forest and 
splendidly illuminated by electricity. The tree was laden 
w.th useful articles, toys, and bonbons. Members of 
the royal household assisted in the work of dis- 
tributing the presents. The guests were waited on 
at tea by Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Albany, 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig - Holstein, Princess 
Eia of Lattenberg, the Duchess of Connaught and 
Princesses Margaret and Patricia of Connaught, and the 
lalies of the royal household. Her Majesty was wheeled 
in by her Indian attendant, and held a reception of the 
guests. The Queen made a tour of the tables, often stop- 
ping to talk with the women. Afterwards with her own 


hinds she distributed some of the presents, and appeared 
ia the pleasantest light surrounded by a happy group of 
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Currie gave the last salute, ‘‘ Good-bye, my Lord!” and 
Lord Roberts's cheery tones came back across the widening 
distance, ‘‘ Good-bye to you all!” 


LORD CHESHAM. 


Lord Chesham, on whom has fallen the honourable, but by 
no means honorary, task of organising the Yeomanry con- 
tingent for service in South Africa, spent nine years of his 
life in the Regular Army. In 1870 he entered the Cold- 
stream Guards, and three years later exchanged into the 
10th Hussars. He afterwards joined the 16th Lancers, 
and retired as Captain in 1879. He is now the Honorary 
Colonel of the Buckinghamshire Yeomanry Cavalry. Lord 
Chesham, who is in his fiftieth year, married in 1877 
Beatrice, second daughter of the late Duke of Westminster. 


THE LATE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 
The death of the Duke of Westminster, even in war-time, 
is an event which asserts its importance. Apart from his 
great possessions, the late Duke had a wide influence. His 
simplicity of character, his industry in the management of 
his property, the rectitude of his career upon the turf, his 
painstaking zeal in the study of social problems—all con- 
tributed to create for him a reputation that outshone his 
many millions. In a sense he may be said to have been a 
victim to his deyotion to duty. He had a good con- 
stitution, and was a good specimen, even in these days, 


a daughter of the second Duke of Sutherland, by whom 
he had a large family, some of whom he survived. In 1882 
he married secondly a daughter of the late Lord Chesham, 
a sister-in-law of one of his own daughters by his first 
wife. The late Duke, who outlived by many years his 
eldest son, Earl Grosvenor, is succeeded by his grandson, 
Viscount Belgrave, who is now twenty, and is acting as 
A.D.C. to Sir Alfred Milner at Cape Town. 


THE LANDSLIP AT AMALFI. 


A terrible landslip occurred. on Dec, 22 at Amalfi, on the 
Gulf of Salerno. A huge mass of rock and earth detached 
itself from the heights above the town, and swept into 
the sea, crushing a number of houscs and the Albergo 
hotel well known to tourists. The 
Inter - Provincial Road and the lighthouse were also 
carried away. It is reported that Miss Alice Weir, 
second daughter of Mr. Weir, M.P., and her companion, 
Madame Sprinck, who were staying at the Hétel Santa 
Catarina, lost their lives. Up to the present two bodies 
have been recovered, and it is known that ten persons at 
least were injured. 


dei Capuccini, a 


THE HOSPITAL-SHIP “ MAINE.” 


On Saturday, Dec. 16, an interesting ceremony took 
place at the West India Docks on board the American 
women’s hospital - ship Maine, when the Duke of 

















THE LATE DUKE 


ciildren. Long before the ceremony had ended a merry 
din of toy trumpets and drums testified to the loyal 


h larity of the younger guests. 


DEPARTURE OF LORD ROBERTS. 

of great enthusiasm, Field-Marshal Lord 

Waterloo Station about noon on Dec. 23. 

was the crowd that all hope of keeping the 

platform clear had to be abandoned by the officials, 
but the confusion was, doubtless, excusable, considering 
the present state of public feeling. The Prince of Wales, 
th> Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, Earl Spencer, 
Lord Wolseley, Mr. Balfour, and many other distinguished 
people attended at the station to bid the renowned 
Geicral godspeed, and at the last moment the Prince of 
Wales, amid tremendous public excitement, shook hands 
with lord Roberts again and again, and gave him his own 
anl the nation’s heartiest good wishes. When the train 
moved, Lord Roberts was still on the platform, and he 
hal to jump in briskly to avoid being left behind, an 
incident which supplied the halfpenny evening Press with 
miterial for faint jests and flaring headlines. Sir Donald 
Carrie travelled on the train. At Southampton the scene 
wis, by contrast, quieter. Lord Roberts was accompanied 
0.1 board the Dunottar Custle by his wife and daughters, and 
after luncheon the party went to see the Field-Marshal’s 
five horses. At a quarter past four Lady Roberts and 
the Misses Roberts left the vessel, Lord Roberts coming 
down the gangway with them, so that the farewells were 
spoken on English soil. Then his Lordship stepped 
briskly on board again, and amid renewed cheering the 
steamer cast off her moorings. During a lull Sir Donald 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
LORD CHESHAM, 


of a man of seventy-four. He disliked the prospect of 
winter in a climate from which, however, he refused to fly, 
in view of the many interests and duties that made demands 
on his attention. A visit to his granddaughter, Lady 
Shaftesbury, at St. Giles House, Shaftesbury, Dorset, gave 
him, he thought, a favourable change of climate. But his 
old enemy found him there, and an attack of pneumonia 
gave him three days of illness, and ended in his death. 
Hugh Lupus Grosvenor, P.C., K.G., Lord Lieutenant 
of London and of Cheshire, and High Steward of West- 
minster, was the son of the second Marquis of West- 
minster, and was born at the family seat, Eaton Hall, 
Chester. His mother was a daughter of the first Duke of 
Sutherland. Educated at Eton and Balliol, he went into 
Parliament, sitting for Chester in the Liberal interest. 
In 1866 he had his suspicions of the Reform Bill 
introduced by his party, and an amendment he proposed 
led to the famous debate in which Mr. Gladstone made his 
familiar declaration that he was bred ‘‘ under the shadow 
of the great name of Canning.” Just thirty years ago he 
succeeded to the Marquisate, and his general support of 
the Liberal party in the House of Lords was rewarded by a 
dukedom—the only dukedom Mr. Gladstone conferred. 
The falliag-out between the Duke and Mr. Gladstone over 
Home Rule is well known—a falling-out which had the 
poet’s sequel: the disputants ‘‘ kissed again with tears.” 
The abiding result was one on which the public had 
reason to congratulate itself, for Millais’s fine portrait of 
Gladstone, ejected from Eaton Hall and placed on the 
market, was bought by Sir Charles Tennant for pre- 
sentation to the nation.. A bare mention of the Duke’s 
charities and of the causes he prospered by his purse and 
by his personal support would fill greater space than is 
here at disposal, In 1852 His Grace married his cousin, 
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THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


Connaught hoisted the Union Jack which has been pre- 
sented to the vessel by her Majesty. Among the distin- 
guished people present were the Duchess of Connaught, 
the Princess Louise, the Lord Chancellor, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and Mrs. Griffen, Mrs. Blow, and Mrs. Ronalds, 
office-bearers of the American Women’s Society in London, 
who have so admirably helped the enterprise. The Duke 
of Connaught, in the course of an appropriate speech, 
referred to the combination of the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes, and begged Lady Randolph Churchill to 
accept ler Majesty’s gift. The Bishop of Islington then 
blessed the Union Jack, which his Royal Highness ran up 
to the mainmast. At the same time the Stars and Stripes 
were hoisted at the mizzen, and the Red Cross on the fore- 
mast, while the band of the Scots Guards played * Rule, 
sritannia.” 


SCENES AT DE AAR. 


From De Aar we have received a number of interesting 
scenes depicting the movements of troops there and in the 
neighbourhood. ‘ The encampment of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders was situated at Orange River, and 
the Illustration was taken just ten minutes after orders were 
received to proceed northwards. Another picture shows 
the railway van, set apart for the use of white prisoners. 
In the right-hand corner, with his back to the camera, 
is Mr. de Kock, a Belmont storekeeper, arrested for 
giving information.to the, Boers. Next him, in a straw 
hat, is his clerk. Both were captured in the act of bearing 
arms against the British. They are now confined at Simon’s 
Town. Our larger war-pictures, which practically explain 
themselves, deal chiefly with the successful action at the 
Modder River. 














PERSONAL. 


Sir Richard 
Dec. 


died suddenly on 
Principal Medical 


Thorne Thorne, who 


18, held the appointment of 


Officer of the 
Local Govern- 
ment Board. He 


was born in 1841, 
The medical 
schools of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Lospi- 
tal and London 
University 
equipped him for 


his medical 
career. In 1870 
he was attached 
to the Medical 


Department of the 
Privy Council, 
where he worked 
for many years 
At the first Inter- 
national Sanitary 
Congress he was 





delegate ot the 

British Govern- 

Ph tv. Bassano ment, and in 

Tue LATE Siz Ricuarv Tuorne Tuorne. the deliberations 
of that and 


of subsequent meetings he bore a prominent part. 
In 1893 he was her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary for signing 
the Sanitary Convention of Dresden. In 1897 he was made 
a K.C.B. Sir Richard was a member of the leading learned 
and scientific societies. To our knowledge of defences 
against cholera and plague he made beneficent contri- 
butions. Jn 1866 he married a daughter of the late Mr. 
Joseph Rylands, of Hull. 

Mr. Winston Churchill is more persuasive than he 
imagined. He did not wait for General Joubert’s reply 
to his protest against being treated as a combatant, but 
escaped from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay. General Joubert 
wrote that he was quite willing to take Mr. Churchill’s 
word that he was a non-combatant, and ordered his 
elease. The Government journal at Pretoria asserts that 
Mr. Churchill escaped in female attire. It would not be 
the first time this device has been employed by irre- 
pressible captives. 


General Sir Henry Radford Norman, who died at his 
residence near Cheltenham on Dec. 16, was the son of the 
Rev. J. H. Nor- 
man. He was 
educated for the 
Army, and 
entered the 10th 
Foot in 1838, 
when he was just 
twenty years of 
age. Seven years 
after he joined he 
saw active service 
in the Sutlej 
Campaign, taking 
part in the battle 
of Sobraon and 
the occupation of 
Lahore. He saw 
service also at the 
battle of Gujerat, 
the siege of Mul- 
tan, and the action 





of Soojarkoond, 
during the Punjab 
Photo, LombarJi . 


; : Campaign of 
Genxerat Sin Henry Norman. 


Tuk LATE 1848-49. The 
Nae Mutiny brought 
him further distinction. He was present at the siege and 


capture of Lucknow, and was in a number of actions. In 
1881 he was placed on the retired list. Tour years ago 
he was appointed Colonel of the Manchester Regiment. 
Among his distinctions were a C,B. for his services in the 
Mutiny, and a K.C.B. conferred upon him in the last list 
of birthday honours. 


The health and pleasure resort of Hastings and 
St. Leonards is never dull. In the winter and spring it is 
freely patronised by fashionable and affluent folk, the mild 
climate and wealth of sunshine being attractive features of 
the watering-place. The country in the neighbourhood is 
delightful, and rich in romance and _ historic interest. 
Hunting can be enjoyed almost every day of the week. 
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The Sultan’s brother-in-law, Mahmoud Pasha, who 
lately escaped from Constantinople to Paris, says that he 
was accused of treason because he favoured the British 
project for the Euphrates Valley Railway. The Sultan 
eventually decided to grant the concession to the German 
company. Possibly his unbrotherly feelings towards 
Mahmoud influenced this decision. Mahmoud Pasha 
declares that the German railway is undesirable, because 
it will need a heavy guarantee from the ‘Turkish treasury, 
whereas the British plan dispensed with any guarantee. 
But the Sultan is not governed by economics. 


A Mr. Norman, of Massachusetts, has been telling his 
branch of the ancient Hibernian Order that the American 


Irish are going to invade Canada. It is rumoured 
that ‘“‘four armies” are ready to march. There was 
an Irish invasion of Canada in 1865, but it did not 
cover itself with glory. Mr. Norman and his friends 
are waiting till Canada has sent her volunteers to 
South Africa, Then the ‘four armies” are to encounter 


only * half-hearted Canadians” on the border. Between 
those Canadians and the United States police Mr. Norman 
would have such an uncomfortable time that, for his sake, 
we hope he will stay at home. 


His Excellency Sir Chih-Chen Lo-Feng-Luh, Chinese 
Minister at the Court of St, James’s, who has been paying 
a round of visits 
recently to our 
great industrial 
centres, including 
Coventry, Liver- 
pool, and Leeds, 
is expected to pay 
a further visit to 
Birmingham on 
or about Jan. 10. 
His Excellency, 
who is forty-nine 
years of age, is 
the son of Lo- 
Shao ‘Tsung, a 
distinguished 
scholar of I'oo- 
chow. The 
Minister passed 


out of TFT oochow 
College as first 
man of his year 





in 1872, and five 
years later became 
Attaché to the 
Chinese Legation 
in London. He afterwards served in Berlin, and in 1882 
became Secretary to Li- Hung-Chang, whose First Secretary 
he was at the conclusion of peace with Japan in 1895, and 
at the coronation of the Czar the following year. He also 
accompanied Li on his European and American tour. Lis 
Excellency is an accomplished mathematician and philo- 
logist, and is a great collector of old Chinese caligraphy 


and books. 


On the question of Soldiers’ Convalescent Homesthe Hon. 
Mrs. Gifford, 23, Park Street, Windsor, and Mrs. Annie 
Dale, 37, Green Street, Park Lane, W., write to us 
as follows: ‘‘ Having convinced ourselves of the value of 
such homes, we have taken for the purpose Hawtrey’s 
School House, Windsor, a large detached building capable 
of holding some eighty beds. We propose calling the 
establishment the ‘South African Convalescent Home,’ for 
wounded and invalided soldiers and sailors. It is intended 
that soldiers and sailors shall spend here the first period of 
their convalescence immediately after their discharge from 
hospital, and that from Windsor they shall pass on 
to the other branch of the ‘ Westgate - on - Sea,’ which 
has been provided by the munificence of Sir William 
Ingram, who has also offered to supply all the blankets 
required for the Home, and to help generally in making 
the scheme a success. It is proposed to establish another 
branch of the Home in the Isle of Wight, overlooking the 
Solent, for the use of officers exclusively, and to be called 
the ‘ Convalescent Club.’ Generous support has already 
been promised, but to ensure the success of the Home the 
help of the public at large is required. An account has 
been opened in the name of the Home with Messrs. Robarts, 
Lubbock, and Co., Lombard Street, to whom all cheques 
should be sent. All gifts of clothing, food, and other 
goods should be sent to the South African Convalescent 
Home, Windsor,” and will be suitably acknowledged. 
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His Exer 


Chinese Minister. 


Canon Ellison, who has died at the age of eighty-seven, 
was the founder of the Church of England ‘Temperance 
Society, which has done more admirable work than any 
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THE BLACK WATCH AND BERKSHIRES ENTRAINING AT DE AAR 


FOR THE FRONT, 








organisation with the same 
object. The C.T.S. has been 
distinguished in recent years 
by its desire to effect some 


compromise, which, while ayoid- 
ing the extreme of local veto 
without compensation, — shall 
enable the Legislature to deal 
practically with the whole ques- 
tion. Canon Ellison had the 
further distinction of belonging 


to three chapters of English 
cathedrals. 
To err is human. Messrs. 


Iongmans complete the sentence, 
we are sure, in writing that a 
‘*statement referring to Dr. 
Liddon’s ‘Life of Pusey’ is 
directly opposed to the facts of 
the case.” We regret the error, 
and are glad to hear the book 
‘was a very striking and ex- 
ceptional success” ; and we should 
add, also on the authority of the 
publishers, ‘‘that the forth- 
coming work is an entirely in- 
dependent work, and not an 
abridgment of Dr. Liddon’s 
four volumes.” 








Major Davies, who is second in command of the New 
Zealand Volunteers in South Africa, is English born, but 
went out to New 
Zealand in the 
early ‘eighties. 
His home is at 
Taranaki, the 
province historic- 
ally famous as the 
seat of the Maori 
War. He is by 
profession a 
Government Sur- 
veyor, and is thus 
well accustomed 
to roughing it in 
the open. He is 
a cleyer and able 
Inan greatly re- 





spected by the 
troops under his 
command, Ile 
married the 
daughter of a 


Captain of an Irish 
regiment. Some 
time ago he was 
appointed per- 
manent Cavalry Drill Instructor of North Island, the 
similar position being filled for the South Island by Major 
Robin, who is also at the Cape. 

Gorgeous spectacular effects and most exquisite feasts 
of colour form the crowning glories of the new Drury Lane 
pantomime, ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk.” Mr. Arthur 
Collins is sure to set the town talking about his beautiful 
procession of orchids and his even more splendid repre- 
sentation of the ‘*‘ Land of Harmony,” with its grand choral 
effects, its picturesque introduction of instruments, and its 
quite dazzling array of exquisite and carefully harmonised 


Masor Davigs, 


Second in Command, New Zealand Contingent. 


tints. Mr. Daniel Leno is a rubicund Dame of electric 
vivacity wooed by illustrious suitors, and Herbert 
Campbell is an ingenuous and overgrown infant in 
knickerbockers. With handsome Miss Nellie Stewait 


unfortunately absent through a cold, the chief singing of 
the evening had to come from the pretty representative of 
the heroine, Miss Mabel Nelson, though Miss Molly iowell 
was a tuneful and comely Jack. Meantime, Mr. Coilins’s 
masterpicce is a grand naval and military procession. 
Congratulations to Mr. Glover on his cleyer orchestration. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch, whose death we announced last 
week, was born in 1819 in Prussian Saxony, and was 
of Slavic ex- 
traction. He 
settled in England 
in 1842, and 
became a natural- 
ised subject five 
years later. He 
was always proud 
to consider him- 
self an English- 
man, although his 
German accent 


remained with 
him to the last. 
or many years 


he kept a little 
secondhand- 
book shop in 
Castle Street, 
Leicester “quare, 
but some time 
before 1860 he 
was in a position 
to take the shop 
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ine Piccadilly Tue LaTre Mr. Bervarp Qvanitcu. 
which has ever 
since been associated with his name. ‘Thither he 


attracted all the most notable amateurs and librarians 
of both hemispheres, for his wonderful powers of organ- 
isation soon established relations with every European 
capital and with the chief American cities. His greatest 
business triumphs were achieved about 1882, when he was 
the chief buyer at the sales of the Blenheim Library and 
the Hamilton and Beckford Libraries. His work as a 
publisher was important, his issues consisting mainly of 
learned books or great illustrated volumes. He published 


the early edition of FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khayyiim.” That 
quaintest of little literary clubs, the Sette of Odde 


Volumes, knew him and his dry humour well. 
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Lady Roberts. Sir Donald Currie. 


LORD ROBERTS EMBARKING FOR SOUTH AFRICA ON BOARD THE “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” AT SOUTHAMPTON, DECEMBER 23, 
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T was a gusty, squally day, which made it difficult 
for Maggie’s legs to carry her towards Carmore as 
rapidly as the occasion demanded. She made herself 

as small as possible, held the shawl which covered her head 
close under her throat, and, in the lulls of the wind, 
increased her pace to a run. There was really no particular 
hurry, but the unusualness of her errand seemed to the 
girl to give no loophole for delay. Crumpled up in her 
left hand was a slip of paper, on which was scrawled a list 
of the articles she was to buy and carry back to Bally- 
clogher. 

The luxuries enumerated on the slip of paper were for 
the entertainment of one guest, Maggie’s uncle, her 
mother’s brother, whom she had never seen. She inder- 
stood him to be rich: indeed, he was always held up by 
Mrs. Coyle as a model for her husband's imitation. ‘‘ He ’s 
hunderds,” she used to say, ‘‘ hunderds, and it’s my belief 
they ’re all in gowld; ye can see money in ’is face. It’s 
you might be as warm, Conn, if ye’d think av the poor 
childer.” 

As the girl struggled on against the wind, her head was 
busy with thoughts of the uncle who was rich. The word, 
coming close home as it were, set her imagination dancing, 
for rich men did not often come near Ballyclogher, and 
when they did certainly not as guests of Conn Coyle. She 
knew what poverty was, though that not of the acutest—she 
generally had enough to eat; but the idea of riches swept 
her up info a new world. 

She made her purchases, all at one shop, and then 
found, as was inevitable, that Mrs. Coyle had miscalcu- 
lated the prices, and. she was two shillings short. Mrs. 
MacDonagh, who kept the store, was quite willing to give 
credit for the balance, but it seemed to Maggie that this 
course would ‘be.a kind of reflection on the uncle. - While 
she groped hopelessly in her pocket for money which she 
knew was not there, she saw James Phelan pass the door. 
An inspiration shot her to his side. 

‘* Jim,” she cried, ‘‘lind me two shillin’, I’m that 
short. Ye ‘ll have it back to-morrer.”’ 

‘* Faith, is it you? Well, well! Two shillin’ is it! 
How do ye think I’d’have all that about me ?”’ 

‘*No jokin’. . It’s a blessin’ I saw. ye, sure.” 

‘* That’s thrue,” said Jim; ‘ the pol-is might have had 
ye else, Maggie.” 

He produced the money, and she settled the account 
and took a receipt with an air of grave dignity. When she 
came out of the shop Jim was waiting. 

**Ts it you still?” asked Maggie. 

‘*An’ why not? I’m goin’ your way, sure, and we 
might as well walk in shtep.” 

‘*T’m in a mad hurry, Jim.” 

‘* Did I ask ye to go slow for me?” 

“Ye did not,” said Maggie candidly. 

‘That ’s a great ugly parcel,” said Jim; ‘an’ too 
heavy for the likes av you. Just hand it here, Maggie.” 

‘*Ye’ll not dhrop it? There’s things there ’d break if 
ye did.” 

‘*T’ll howld an to it right enough, What’s inside at 
all? It’s morshul heavy!” 

‘* All sorts. We’ve a visitor comin’ to-night—Uncle 
T’rank Power.” 

“ An’ who’s he?” 


‘Sure ye ’ve heerd tell av him times an’ times. He's 
mother’s brother.” 

‘*T’d forgot, Maggie.” 

‘**T’ve never set eyes on ’im yet—but he’s a grand ricli 
man, I’m towld.”’ 

‘Ts he that? Thin what ’ll he want in Ballyclogher ?” 

‘* To see his own people, sure.” 

** That ’s kind av ’im,” said Jim. 

‘* Well, annyway, he’s comin’, kind or not. Don’t 
ketch the parcel by the shtring!” 

** Aisy, Maggie, I was only changin’ arms.” 

** Will I take a turn at it?” 

‘* Lave it be, child.” 

The wind had dropped somewhat, and a smart shower 
of raincame on. After a time Jim said— 

‘* We'd best shelther a bit.” 

Maggie hesitated. ‘‘I could wrap the parcel up in me 
shawl,” she said. 

‘*An’ ketch yer death! ‘That's likely! There's no 
hurry, sure, if he’s not comin’ till night.” 

He found a dry spot under a wayside elm. Maggie 
took the parcel from Jim and carefully placed it close to 
the trunk; then the pair stood side by side before it and 
listened to the hiss of the rain in the leaves and watched 
the streaming white road. 

‘« Ye’d nade boots in this weather,” said Jim, glancing 
at the girl’s bare feet. 

‘*Not at all! What mischief’d a little wet do?” She 
pressed her toes into the soft earth. 

‘*T’m doin’ well now, Maggie.” 

‘That ’s good hearin’,” she said. 

** Ay, I’m doin’ well,” he repeated. ‘‘ Ye’ll be a’most 
a woman now, I s’pose ?”’ : 

‘*Siventeen last birthday,” she said. 

‘* Bedad, that’s a great age! A’most. marryin’ time, 
Maggie. I s’pose ye haven't a notion av it yerself?” - ~ 

** How would I, wid all thim childer to look afther °” 

Jim slipped an arm round her waist and kissed her. 

‘*T thought ye might have,”’ he said. 

Maggie flushed and closed her eyes for a moment; then 
they opened again to see the blurred sky and rainy road. 

‘*] couldn't,” she said softly. 

Jim released her suddenly and cried, ‘* Whisht ! There ’s 
Mary Cregan comin’!”.~ - 

She was opposite the pair almost as soon as Jim spoke —- 
a tall, handsome girl, warmly clad, though less neat than 
Maggie. She had strong shoes on’ her feet, too, which 
should have been .sufficient herald of her approach if Jim 
had not been deaf at the moment. She paused, and looked 
them up and down'with a smile that had something of 
scorn in it, and at the back’ of that again a spark -of 
anger. 

«Tis a grand day for the like av that, James Phelan!” 
she said. ‘‘ Ye might put the comether on grown girls 
and not childer.”’ 

“Tis a grand day indeed, Mary,” said James, avoiding 
her eyes. 

‘* I’m for Carmore,” she said; ‘‘ are ye comin’ 

‘*Not now; I’ve an errand to Ballyclogher.” 

‘** Ah, well! good-day to ye.” She passed on. 
Maggie had stood quite still, watching Mary closely all 
the time. 
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‘‘She’s a hard nail,” said Jim, laughing awkwardly. 
‘She saw!” 

What of that, sure ?” 

‘She ’1l tell an us.” 

‘* Let her!” 

‘* Did ye iver kiss her, Jim ?” 

‘*T did, many a time—and others have, too. What’s 
there in that to throuble wid? - I’d- rather kiss you, 
Maggie.” 

‘It’s shtopped rainin’,” she said. 

‘‘ Give me wan kiss, astor,”’ he .said; ‘‘ the other I tuk 
widout lave.” 

Maggie trembled as she lifted her face to his, and there 
were teurs in her eyes which James Phelan did not see. 

At the door of the Coyle cottage, which adjoined the 
forge, Jim left his companion with a ‘‘ Good day, Maggie,” 
and a wave of hand. He had previously appointed to sce 
her on the following day, 

When the children came in from school, a riotous mob, 
they were taken by Maggie to be ‘‘ put straight,” a process 
which involved much howling and many tears. She was 
so full of the morning’s episode that she would have 
preferred not to change the dress she wore: it seemed 
now to be part of the altered life. In the same way she 
hesitated to wash the mud from her feet. .But of course 
she did both, and in the act was brought nearer to the 
practical side of things again. 

When she went downstairs her father had come in from 
the forge, and was sitting, clean and uncomfortable, near the 
hearth. Mrs. Coyle sat opposite to him; the nine children 
were perched on two wooden benches that ran along the 
wall, They made way for her with many signals and 
suppressed giggles. 

‘*Whisht! De shtill, there! Yer uncle isn’t used to 
the like av that!” 

‘**God help him, thin!” said-Conn. 

‘An’ why God help him? Sure, every man can't 
marry, an’ it’s well they don’t.” 

‘* Have yer way, have yer way,” said Conn. ‘I’m 
thinkin’ rank Power ’s a sad man, that’s all!” 

‘‘ Faith, thin, ’tis the money does it.” 

‘* Ye Tl harp an that shtring till it breaks!” 

‘** Arrah, Conn, ye’ve niver a good word for the man, 
aud him me own brother!” 

‘‘Sure, one’s enough to talk av. ’im. If a blessed 
Saint were comin’ we couldn’t' haye heerd more noise 
av: it!” 

A silence fell upon the party, which was unexpectedly 
broken by'a shock-headed, freckle-faced boy called Barney. 
Ife had been gazing for along time at Maggie’s pretty 
feet, and the words were out before he remembered the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

‘* Maggie, show us the thrick wid yer toes!” 

It was about the only accomplishment that Maggie 
possessed, and consisted in a curious flexibility of the 
toes which enabled her to fold them under almost as 
though they were fingers, and ‘pick up any small object 
from the ground. ‘This trick was a source of endless 
delight to the children, who practised it themselves with 
an assiduity which promised great future results. 

‘Not now, pet,” said Maggie, running her fingers 
through Barney's hair. 











‘“«The idea!” 
sinse, Barney ?” 


cried Mrs. Coyle. 


‘* Why wouldn't she do the thrick to plaz the boy ?” 


asked Conn. ‘I've thried timés to do it meself.” 

‘*Whisht! there ’s wheels comin’.”” Mrs. Coyle was at 
the door in a moment, peering out into the autumn twilight 
with hands on hips and an anxious tremor at the heart. 
It was Uncle Frank Power at last. 

He was not a prepossessing man. The little likeness 
to his sister that he had was, as it were, hidden away in 
odd corners of his face, which only now and then revealed 
it as by compulsion. He was small and spare of figure; 
neat, as became his position ; drily conciliatory in manner, 
as a pers yn who has to ple ise to live. His Tace was hard, 
save for the mouth, which had an unexpected looseness of 
lips; his eyes were furtive, shooting a sudden glance and 
then turning aside as though to muse on the impression 
they had taken. He was a man who habitually masked 
himself, though with so little art that a close observer saw 
his small soul bare under the disguise. 

The much-debated meal was hardly a social success, 
To begin with, Power had no great 
appetite, nor did he pour forth the 
congratulations which Mrs. Coyle 
had confidently expected. He 
ate slowly and _ thoughtfully, 
speaking little, and the other 
three had to restrain their longing 
hunger out of respect for the 
extreme gentility of the Belfast 
draper. He made no references 
to the old times which are so dear 
to the Irish heart; he said nothing 
about the little old house at 
Killeen, where he and his sister 
had been brought up; he appeared 
to have forgotten the episode of 
the Brown Cow. 


Maggie, poor girl, was as 
quiet as a sitting bird. She was 


oppressed both by Power's presence 
and the thought that, fur the first 
time, she had a secret from her 
parents. Yet under the oppression 
there was a singing current of joy 
that made music to her heart, a 
music hardly to be listened to 
without bringing the hot blood to 
her cheeks. 

After the meal was over and 
the two men had their pipes lit, 
Maggie and her mother pulled one 
of the benches to the hearth, and 
the four sat round the fire with 


folded hands, each waiting for 
someone else to begin. It was 
then that Uncle Frank Power 


made a start. 
**°Tis long since I’ve seen ye, 


Ellen, an’ ye might think Id 
forgotten ye, but ‘twasn’t so, 
faith.” 


** Av coorse not, Frank.” She 
shot a triumphant glance at 


‘I’ve bin a busy man, Ellen, 
an’ I knew ye were well placed 
wid Conn here.” 


‘‘Minds change as well as 
times,” said Conn. ‘‘ Ye were 
black agin me wance, Frank.” 


Power waved his pipe depre- 
catingly. 

‘Ay,” he said, ‘‘I’d a fancy 
for Ellen to m ulTY Tom Blake.” 

‘* Whos in gaol this two years 
for as blagyard a thrick as ivera 
man played,” said Conn. 


‘*Thrue for ye, thrue for ye. 
Ellen did well, an’ a fine family 
too. Yell be proud avy thim, 
Conn.” 

‘T am, an’ not wan of thim 


more throuble than a bird in a 
cage.” 
‘y sometimes 


wish,” said 
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‘No, no,” she pleaded, and again, ‘‘No, no,” witha 
shiver that shook her throat. She clung closer. ‘‘ Let me 
shtay wid ye, let me shtay.” 

Conn held her to him™and allowed his pipe to go‘out. 
Ife was a poor man with many clamouring mouths to feed ; 
he was also a man of strong affections: a bitter struggle 
began in him. Frank Power watched cautiously, 

‘* I’m thinkin’ the north mightn’t shute the child,” said 
Conn. ‘An’ thin there’s the young wans. Who'll see 
afther thim ?” 

‘** Sure Biddy ’s fourteen, and well able for it. 
ye shtand in the girl’s way, Conn?” 

“God save us, what talk, woman! Shtand in her way! 
Is it me harm the child? Ach, Maggie, ye know well yer 
me own heart's blood!” 

‘* Yes,”’ whispered the girl. 

‘*T say thank ye kindly, Frank Power, and God bless 
ye for the thought av us. We'll settle what we'll do 
to-morrer. Aff to bed wid ye, Maggie astor, and lave us 


Would 


to think a bit.” 
She slipped from Conn’s knee after an embrace piteous 
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Mary Cregan, as he knew, had long ears and a longer 
tongue; it was well to be discreet. But Frank Power, who 
had a habit of silent prowling, both saw and heard. He 
said nothing, but that night his lean face looked leaner and 
his crafty eyes drew closer together under bent brows. 

Conn’s last words to Maggie were-— 

‘**Be good, dearie, and whin ye come back we'll be 
proud av ye.” 

The change to Maggie from Ballyclogher to Belfast was 
like moving from free air to a close room. Disappointment 
met her on the threshold of the new life, for the glorious 
shop which she had imagined, with a plate-glass front and 
sumptuous display of millinery, far finer than anything in 
Carmore, proved to be a dark little place in a side street, 
with hardly more room than Mrs. MacDonagh’s. <A good 
(leal of business appeared to be done, but it was mainly 
with poor people, and instead of handling silks and velvets 
Maggie had to sell such common stuffs as she had been 
familiar with from childhood. 

Maggie and a companion worked at one counter, Frank 
Power and his new partner at another facing it. The new 
partner was an amiable young 
man, content, it scemed, to work 
under his senior’s direction, and 








appearing to have no ideas of his 
own. Power ruled the place. He 
sat up late at night over his books, 
long after the household had gone 
to bed. Once, when Maggie came 
down to fetch something she had 
forgotten, she found him in his 
little counting-house poring over 
rows of figures like a man whose 
life depended on the solution of 
some fantastic puzzle. At the 
sound of her step he rose, white 
and trembling; then he cursed 
her for a plague and drain on him ; 
afterwards he made a whining 
apology, accompanied with frigid 
endearments, which the girl under- 
stood less than his rage. 

She wrote to Jim, of course, 
but received no answer. ‘This did 
not trouble her much, because she 
knew that he was handier with 
the tongue than with the pen. She 
heard from her parents at rare 
intervals, but in their letters there 
was naturally no reference to Jim, 
as she had told them nothing of 
that incident of her life. So the 
weeks passed until six months 
were over. 

The expected payment dic not 
begin from that date; she must 
wait, Power said, until trade was 
better—six months or nine had 
been his words. She should think 
herself lucky for having clothes 
and free keep and a friend like his 
partner to show her the world. At 
the end of the nine months she 
asked again, and was again put off. 
But Maggie’s idea of a contract 
was very simple, and she had much 
too strong a spirit to give in 
tamely to a superior power. She 
pressed—insisted ; Power shuffled, 
wheedled, and raged by turns. 
When she found that no advantage 
was gained she determined to 
appeal to Riordan. 

One evening she had been to 
his mother’s house to tea; after- 
wards he took her for a sail on the 
Lough. It was as they walked 
back together that she spoke. 

‘* Mister Riordan,” she said, 
‘*may I ast ye a question ?” 

‘*To be sure, Maggie.” 

‘It’s nine months now since 
I kem here, an’ at the end of six 
or nine I was promised some 
money.” 

* (Quite right—an’ hayen't ye 
got it ?” 

‘*Not a pinny,” she said. 

“Ye say that?’ He stopped 
short for a moment; then walked 
on slowly with bent brows. 














Power, ‘‘that I’d some av me 
own, for it’s well to lave what 
ye have to yer own blood.” 

Mrs. Coyle’s face epitomised 3 hha - 
all the joyful emotions, Dut Conn GvRNIN @ KONG ; Bok A s re 
was staring hard into the peats 
and did not see. ¥ ‘ 

Tis a avand day for the like av that, James Phelan! she said. 


‘*T’ye bin takin’ 


a partner,” 


Power went on, ‘‘an’ it’s ow 
intintion to increase the business. 
He’s a shmart man, wid money, an’ he'll take some av 
the work aff me owld shoulders.” He laughed drily, 


glanced round the circle, 
mouth. 
‘It’s time, sure,” said Mrs. Coyle. 
*‘T’ve bin thinkin’ ye might shpare 
childer av yours; not,”’ he added hastily, 
but, say, Maggie here.”’ ; 
‘*Me!” Maggie called the word out of a dream 
dream was broken. 
‘‘Hush, dearie!” said Mrs. Coyle, leaning forward 
eagerly, and trying to catch Power's uncertain eye. 
‘‘She’s a fine grown girl, an’ ’d do well in the shop. 
*Tis a pity to lave her here. In time she’d be a grand 
help to ye. In six months, or, nine, afther shed 
learnt the business, I’d pay her some wages, an’ in the 
meantime I’d kape her free intirely. The thought just 
kem to me,” he added. 
‘* What ’d we do widout Maggie 
** Come here, astér!”’ 
She went to him and sat on his knee, with her arms 
round his neck and her head sunk against his shoulder. 
‘Tis a fine offer,” said Mrs. Coyle vaguely. 
‘‘What do ye say, Maggie?” Conn whispered in the 
girl’s ear. 


and ré placed the 


pipe in his 
me wan av these 
“a young wan, 


: the 


say 


at all?” said Conn. 





CONN COYLE’S ELDEST.” 

with entreaty, kissed her mother and the uncle whom she 
already regarded with a kind of terror, and went up quietly 
to bed. It was the first night of the girl’s life in which 
she had experienced true sorrow and the dragging length 
of the dark hours. Even the many prayers she repeated 
brought small comfort, for when she had been through 
them twice her mind wandered while her lips moved. A 
week before she would have accepted the proposed change, 
not, indeed, without sorrow, but as part of the necessary 
round of life. Now it seemed an utter uprooting, terrible 
as the idea of death. 

It was decided that Maggie should go. Frank Power, 
when he made the offer, knew it was inevitable, and con- 
gratulated himself on the brilliant idea which had sent 
hin to see Ellen’s eldest girl. Her attractiveness was 
beyond his hopes; even in his eyes she was pretty, and 
he saw no more than the shell of her, the accidents of 
feature and of health. Ile advanced a meagre sum 
towards the purchase of the necessary outfit, to be repaid, 
he said, when she was earning for herself. 

Maggie's parting from James Phelan was a very simple 
matter after all. Her heart was too big for speech, and 
his, if not that, at least prompted him to say no more 
than might have been overheard with safety by any 
passer-by. 





‘‘T spoke to uncle an’ he put 
me aff agin. I thought maybe 
ye 'd see me through wid it, Mister 
tiordan. Avy coorse, if I’m worth 
no pay, I'll lave, an’ welcome.” 

“The owld blagyard!” Riordan muttered under his 
breath. 

“Ye see,” she went on, ‘I want to take a look at 
me own people, an’ till I’ve money I’m tied here like a 
dog to a gate.” 

‘Maggie, ye’ll have ivery penny ye were promised for 
the last three months to-morrer. On me sowl, I thought 
ve’d had it.” 

Maggie did not grasp the full meaning of this; she 
only thought there had been some mistake. ‘ Ah! thank 
ye, Mister Riordan,” she said, flushing with pleasure. 

‘** Ay, an’ if I’ve my way ye shall have more—all I ‘ve 
got, bedad, and ye can live away from the owld man.” 

‘©Am I worth more ?” she asked. 


‘*Ye're worth all a man can give ye, Maggie. Sure, 
if ye’ll have me ye'll never go near the shop agin. I’m 


yours for the takin’, child, and that’s God’s thruth !” 
The meaning of it rushed upon her like a black mist. 
Her heart sickened. 
‘** Ach, not that!” she cried. ‘ There’s a boy at home 
who’s waitin’ av me, an’ it’s him I’m wearyin’ to see!” 
tiordan took the blow. like aman, After a moment’s 
silence he lifted his head and laid a hand on her shoulder. 
‘Tf that’s so,” he said, ‘I’m done, and not another 
word ll I say.” 

















Naggie smiled at him through tears. 
‘Ye'’rea good man,”’ she said, *‘ an’ God bless ye.” 

That night Riordan returned with her to the shop, 
where Power was at his usual work with the books. 
Maggie went to bed and slept more happily than she had 
done since the world had changed for her. But all night 
in the little counting-house Frank Power stood at bay, 
until at last, stripped bare of lying and subterfuge, his 
partner saw him for what he was—a swindler and a thief. 
But Riordan, in his anger, let slip a word of his love for 
Maggie. 

After breakfast, just before the day's business com- 
menced, Riordan called her aside and slipped a packet into 
her hand. 

‘‘That ’s the money,” he said, ‘ ye 
like.”’ 

‘To-day ?” 

‘* Whin ye like,” he repeated. 

‘* And whin must I be back, Mister Riordan ?” 

‘** Ah, well, we’ll think ay that.” He untied a parcel ; 
it contained spun-silk shawls, an unprofitable investment 
for that neighbourhood. 

‘I’m thinkin’,” he said, blushing to his hair, “ that 
wan ay these ‘d shute ye fine, Just choose wan, Maggie,” 


may go whin yo 
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‘But ye’ve done nothin’ wrong. 
away for bein’ poor.” 

‘But they can for stealin’, child, an’ that’s what I 
was droye to, God help me! Ay, this minit I might be 
took!” 

He shivered and drew a hand across his moist face. 

‘You a thief!” 

‘‘'That’s the word, an’ ye y throw it at me,” he 
wailed. ‘‘ Maggie, there’s only wan can save me, an’ 
that’s you.” 

‘* Ive only this,” she said, and put the packet Riordan 
had given her on the table. 

“That’s no good,” he cried. ‘It’s you, an’ not 
money. It’s me partner, John Riordan, I’ve robbed, an’ 
you can save me name, If ye’d marry him he’d forgive 
me, an’ not say a word,” 

‘*T can’t,” said Maggie, ‘* He asked me last night, an’ 
I said ‘ No,’ for there’s another I belong to.” 

‘Ye said ‘No’? God save us, where’s yer sinse ? 
Let the other wan go,” ; 

‘“*“T can’t!” 

‘Ye must, for the sake of the name! 
yer own mother’s brother put in jail ?”’ 

‘*Mister Riordan ’}l not be hard,” 


They can’t put ye 


may 


Would ye have 


she said, 








‘*Gcd bless ye for the word! Me uncle there wants to 
save himself, an’ it was by that he thought to doit. Mister 
Riordan, will ye let ‘im go ?”’ 

** He’s done his worst for both ay us, Maggie. Letthe 
poor diyvle go, an’ welcome. There, take yer money an’ 
go, too, child. Don’t leave it there for the owld hawk.” 

She took the packet from the table and said good-bye. 
Riordan kissed her for the first and last time. For Frank 
Power she could summon neither word nor gesture of 
farewell. 

She went straight to the station and found that a train 
left for the South in half-an-hour. To buy her ticket the 
packet had to be opened. She found, in addition to the 


1 


money which Power had withheld, a five-pound note. At 
the last moment she remembered that she had left the 
shawl behind. 

When she reached Carmore twilight was falling. The 


sight of the familiar white town and the long uphill stretch 
of the Ballyclogher Road brought back to her in full flood 
the long-lost sense of freedom. As she walked, her hurried 
breath almost broke into happy sobbing; the only pause 
she made was by the wayside elm. ; 

She had been too distressed in the morning to think of 
6 nding auy notice of her coming, so that as she neared 





* Ah. yo're too gecd, Mister Riordan. What’d I do 
wid the like avy that °”’ 
‘‘Wear it, sure. They're owld stock,” he added 


diffidently, ‘tan’ annyway somethin’ ‘ll be saved if ye take 
it. We'll not be here much longer.” 

‘* Are vo goir.’ to lave the shop ? ”’ 

‘Ay, that’s it. We've ended the partnership.” 

‘** Thin mustn't I come back ? ”’ 

‘*T think it’s good-bye, Maggie, whin ye go. But we'll 
sec later.” 

Ife laid the shawl aside. 
sail, 

Before Maggie could answer, her uncle's voice called to 
her from the little parlour behind the counting-house. 
Power was leaning with his elbows on the table, where the 
breakfast things still remained. 

‘*Sit down, Maggie,” he said. She obeyed him. He 
lifted a cup as though to drink, then put it down again, 
and moistened his lips with his tongue. 

‘I’m hard driven,” he said, ‘an’ it’s you can help me.” 

‘** How can I help?” 

‘‘Hard driven,” he repeated. ‘An’ me gettin’ an 
owld man. I meant no harm, but the luck was dead agin 
me. I niver had a chanst—a poor man’s always kep’ 
down.” 

‘*T thought ye were rich, uncle.” 

‘‘Rich! I’m not worth the price of me funeral, and 
prison 's starin’ me in the face.” 


“T’Il parcel it up for ye,” he 


said Conn, 


“I'm thinking the north mighin’t shute the chicd,” 


“CONN COYLE'S ELDEST.” 


‘Would ye be that ongrateful’” cried Power, his 
tense nerves giving way to the press of anger. ‘* Didn't. I 
take ye from the dirt an’ feed ye like me own child? = Did 
I doit all for nothin’? An’ who’s the other ye fancy ? 
The boy I saw ye wid wan night at Ballyclogher ? 
l’raps he ‘ll be the wan as sint ye a letther that I’d the 
sinse to stop?” 

“Ye did that ?”’’ she cried, her face flaming. ‘“ Ye 
dared to do that? Ach, ye coward! Aw’ ye brought me 
here to kape ye out av gaol? God forgive ye for a black- 
hearted man!” 

‘*T’m beside meself wid sorrow,” he whined. 
hard word ye spoke, Maggie.” 

‘‘Was it too hard? <A dog‘d be ashamed to do the 
like—an’ youaman!” IJler eyes swept him with scorn, 
‘Do ye think,” she went on, ‘* that Mister Riordan would 
take me from me own boy? He’s too good for that! 
Arrah, we'll see!” 

She disregarded Power's restraining gesture, and ran 
into the shop. Riordan had just finished wrapping up the 
shawl. 

‘* Mister Riordan, come in here a minit,” she said. Te 
followed her. When the door was closed she turned and 
faced him. 

‘Tf I said I’d marry ye,” she cried, ‘‘ would ye have me, 
knowin’ well that I loved another man?” 

‘*No,” he said, ‘‘ for yer an honest girl, an’ I wish ye 
no shame,” 


“ That’sa 





the cottage, no one was peering out to get the first sight of 


her. At the door she paused and listened. <A single child’s 
voice reached her—it was Barney, saying his prayers. A 


moment later she was overwhelmed with welcomes, the 
centre of a chaos of laughter and tears. 

When things had quieted down, and she was sitting 
with Conn’s arm round her neck and a couple of children 
on her lap, she said suddenly— 

‘*Ach! let me feel the flure agin. Get down, dears, 
while {I take me an’ stockin’s aff. I niver 
liked thim, an’ sure, it’d be no holiday at all wid thim 
things!” 

‘** Let me take thim aff,” shriecked Barney. 

** Do, boy,” said Conn. 

While Barney was at work Conn said: ‘* We'd great 
times here yisterday, Maggie.” 

“What was it ?” 

‘* A weddin’, sure.” 

**Who’s married now, thin ? 

‘* James Phelan.” 

‘They ‘re aff!” cried Barney. 

** He married Mary Cregan. 
six months.” 

‘* Maggie,” 
toes.” 

‘What ’s wrong, astér °’’ asked Conn. 

‘* Nothin’,” she said, ‘‘ but the flure feels cold. 
soon be used to it agin.” 


shoes 


” 


They ‘d bin coortin’ this 
said Barney, ‘show us the thrick wid yer 
I'll 


THE END, 
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TRANSVAAT WAR: CASUALTIES A T THE FRONT. 





LieutTexant H. A. Leversos Secoxp Lieutexant J. W. Wairres Caprain F. C. Lortus Captain E. J. Buckury 
ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Wounded, Colenso). ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Wounded, Colenso). (Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers Killed, Colenso). ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Woun“ed, Colenso), 





Caprais A. F. Lamrron Secosp Lieutenant J. Hatt Secoxp Lrevrenant G. Fouiett Seconp LievTexant WATERHOUSE 
ist Highland Light Infantry, Killed, Magersfuntein). (2nd Seaforth Highlan lers, Wounded, Magersfonte:n). Culdstream Guards, Wounded, Magersfontein). (2nd Seaforth Highlanders, Wounded, Mage:sfontein). 





Carrais G. Parey Cyrprais A. H. Bacoys Caprain CAMEKON Captais Feruensronnavenu 


' 


2nd Ritle Brigade, Wounded, Ladysm‘th). 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Killed, Colenso). 2nd Royal Highlanders, Wounded, Magersfontein). Tend Seaforth Highlanders, Wounded, Magersfontein). 





LievtTexast E. Cox Tivvresxast H. B. W. Ganpixer Private 8, Sugpen TaeuTenxast-Cotonet H. A. Eacar 
(2nd Seafurth Highlanders, Kitled, Magersfontein). (2nd Devonshire Regiment, Wounded, Celenso). (2nd Rifle Brigade, Killed, Ladysmith). (2nd Royal Irish Rifles, Wounded, Stormberg). 
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THE TRANSVAAL WAR: CASUALTIES AT THE FRONT. 





Photo, Sherwood, Natab ae ya 
Carrain A, J. Hancocks LigvUTENANT JENKINS Sauver Brown Se a eee 
(Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Wounded, Colenso). (Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, Killed, Colenspy (Border Mounted Rifles, Killed, Rietfontein), Ctatal Volunteces, Killed, Lady mith 








Sappier Fox Captain W, F. Hessry Caprain CAMPBELL Sergeant M. GrirFin 
» (10th Hussars, Wounded, Naauwpoort). (1st Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Wounded, Colenso), (Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Wounded, (Royal Army Medical Corps, Killed on Railway, 
Magersfontein). ° Pinefoot). 
Ligvrexant-CoLonet Gore MaJon J. F. W. Cuarrey LieuTexant H, C, Fenxynoven Secoyp Lirvrenant Baiuir, 
Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Killed, Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Died of Wounds, (Yorkshire Light Infantry, Wounded, Gras Pan), (2nd Seaforth Highlanders, Wounded, 
Muzersfontein). Colenso). Magersfontein). 
2 





nena 


; Mason tur Hox. W. Lampton Captain A. BucnHanan Lizurexant MacLrop Mayor Ray 
(1st Coldstream Guards, Wounded, Magersfonte‘n), (2nd Gordon Highlande1s, Wounded, Elandslaagte). (Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Wounded, Colenso). (1st Northumberland Fusiliers, Killed, 
Magersfontein). 


“UNATY BACGOM ANN NO INANSDVONG TAL ? 2007 sing \ALAN GYOT AIT 
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SCENES A T THE F RON T. 
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ERS CROSSING THE MODDER RIVER. 
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GATHERING MISTLETOE IN THE DAYS OF THE DRUIDS, 
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YULETIDE IN FRANCE, 


AUTHOR OF *“‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS, 








»” 





BY THE 
The average Frenchman, but especially the average 
Parisian, if he thinks at all about the matter, considers 
the four statutory holidays which Englishmen owe to the 
beneficent intervention of Sir John Lubbock but a meagre 
allowance pe rannum. The twenty-six others in the shape 
of double that number of Saturday afternoons are not 
a gift, but a debt reluctantly paid by Puritanical 
England to the more festively inclined part of the 
nation in exchange for the Sundays which are not 
holidays at all from his point of view. Parisians, in 
fact, in the matter of holidays are like the Germun who, 
when asked to state the quantity of beer a man might 
take without injuring his health, opined that ‘‘a fellow 
might take too much, but could never take enough.” 


It is not surprising, then, that within the last quarter of 
a century Christmas in Paris should have become as popular 
a festival as New Year's Day. Four decadesago, theaccepted 
anniversary of the birth of the Founder of Christianity made 
no appreciable difference in the habits of average Parisians, 
and certainly not in the working-day aspect of the capital. 
This is no longer the case, although ‘the day is not spent as 
we spend it in England. Londoners and the inhabitants 
of the great provincial centres, if they do not repair to the 
theatres or music-halls on Christmas Eve, as a rule make 
haste to gct indoors and into the bosoms of their families. 
Parisians either attend midnight Mass or not, but at the 
termination of it, and at the time when the Briton enjoys 
his beauty-sleep, unless it be disturbed by the Christinas 
carols, they (the Parisians) crowd the streets on their way 
to the restaurants to keep the réveillon. Xenophon records 
the reply of Clearchus when the envoys of the King of 
Persia came to sue for an armistice: ‘t No one would dare 
to talk to the Greeks about an armistice without first 
offering them a capital breakfast.” 


To talk to Frenchmen about enjoying themselves with- 
out a preparatory luncheon, dinner, or supper would be 
equally futile. Englishmen’s ideas of happiness under 
such circumstances take the direction of liquids, F'rench- 
men’s thoughts run into the direction of solids. And on 
no occasion throughout the year, not even on New Year's 
Eve or New Year's Day, not even on Shrove Tuesday of 
Mid-Lent, do Frenchmen feed as they do on Christmas 
ive. And the food consists almost exclusively of swine’s 
flesh. That part of the Christmas festivities is, at any rate, 
not an innovation, but a custom handed down from time 
immemorial, for in reality the joyous celebration of Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day is a revival of ancient days. 
At present, the board at a luxurious révei/lon is graced by 
a poularde av riz and a stuffed tongue; in days of yore, 
saucisses bralantes (red-hot sausages), andouilles grassouil/ettes 
sausages made of the intestines of pig), boudins blancs 

white puddings) and boudins noirs bien dégraissés (black- 
puddings with the fat taken off), pork cutlets and pigs’ 
feet, formed the staple food at those repasts, the boar’s 
head being the piéce de résistance. With the excep- 
tion of the last named, all the other dainties have 
become side-dishes. But side-dishes or not, the true 
Parisian rarely partakes, even nowadays, of any other but 
these on Christmas Eve. ‘‘ We do not have any trans- 
formation-scenes in your sense of the term at Yuletide,” 
said a 'renchman who knows England very weil a couple 
of years ago to me. ‘Our transformation-scenes have 
nothing whatever to do with the changing of fairies 
into harlequins, clowns, columbines, and “pantaloons. 
The work devolves upon the charcutier.”’ The Trench 
charcutier has not his counterpart in England, except in the 
purlieus of Leicester Square and Soho. His establishment 
is neither uv pork-| yutcher’s nor a ham-and-beef : shop, as 
we know it. Ife is invariably a real culinary artist; at 
all times his window is enough to make the gourmet’s 
mouth water; at Yuletide, Lucullus himself would stand 
before it transfixed with admiration and anticipatory 
delight. My friend was right: the charcutier worthy of 
the name transforms the porker out of all semblance to 
itself. 


The reason of this plethora of COL honnaille has never 
been satisfactorily expl ina “l to me, although I have more 
than once asked —— antiquaries. At one time I 
fancied I had the key to the enigma. Assuredly,”’ I 
said to myself, ‘‘ this somewhat too ¢ onspic uous preference 
for the flesh of the « unclean animal’ is intended toe — sise 
the distinctly Christian origin of the festival, and the 
difference between it and those that may be confounded with 
Jewish celebrations, such as the Passoverand the Pentecost.”’ 
That was in my younger days, when I was prone to jump 
at conclusions, and before I had witnessed a Christmas 
Eve and a whole week of Yuletide festivities in the South 
of France. After that I came to the conclusion that Yule- 
tide, as celebrated in those regions, smacked more of the 
Pagan and the Jewish rituals combined than of the 
Christian customs. There is no obtrusion of pig's meat; 
on the other hand, there is the Christmas turkey, which. 
however, is not eaten until the supper or the late dinner of 
Dec. 25. But on Chris ae Eve, before supper, there is 

‘*the blessing of the fire,” by the youngest child of the house- 
hold, who pours spiced wine over the Yule log, consisting 
of a large trunk of olive-wood, which has been re ligious sly 
preserved during a whole twelvemonth. Atthe same time, 
the urchin or the little lass repeats after the head of the 
honsehold a prayer for the fatherless and the old and 
infirm, for the poor on land and the mariner at sea. After 
the supper the whole of the family gathers in front of the 
hearth, singing canticles and carols, but in such a manner as 
to remind one forcibly of part of the religious ceremony per- 
formed by the orthodox Jews on the first two nights of the 
Passover—that is, the younger members intone questions, 
the elders giving the reply. Nor is this all. During 
the whole of the night of Dec. 24-25 the doors are 
left open, and the food is not removed from the board. 
It is supposed to be for the dead that may arise. On 
the seder-table of the Jews a glass of wine is left—I 
believe for the coming Messiah—and at the beginning 
of the second part of ‘the service the door is ope ned by 
the youngest boy of the family, in case //e should 


be there. 
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CHESS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 





F Datsy.—We have not the reference by us, but will look it up and reply 


later. 
T Smeaton Highbury).—We cannot continue the subject. 
R J J (St. John’s Wood).—The problem is quite right, the Pawn is not 
obliged to become a Queen. 
F Hreatey.—There seems to be something amiss. If Black play 1. Kt to K 
B Sth, where is the mate in two more moves ! 
F R James.—The book of the Hastings Tournament would probably answer 
your purpose. Chatto and Windus were the publishers. 
S R Asprews.--Your problem is correct, but it is rather tco simple for our 
columns 
W H Gwwpry.—As it stands there is mate on the move by 1. Q to 
Kt 7th, ete. 
Mrs. W J Baixp ayo Jery Atien (Caleutta),— Marked for insertion. 
Avyotim.—Thanks; send the problem on a diagram. 
C Prarr (Carlisle).—Thanks for game, which we hope to make use of. 
Correct Sortvrion or, Proptem No. 2898 received from R Isvara 
Aiyar, B.A. (Trivandram, India); of No. 2891 from George Devey 
Farmer, M.D. (Ancaster, Ontario) ; of No. 2902 from Emile Frau (Lyons), 
R Saunderson (Crowthorne, Berks), J A Eddison (Knaresborough), and 
Alpha; of No. 293 from D R Brooks (Manchester), C E H (Clifton), 
J Bailey (Newark), W Lillico (Edinburgh), and Emile Frau (Lyons). 
Correct So.tutions oF Prorntem No. 2904 received from T Batty (Colchester), 
F W Moore (Brighton), Charles Burnett, 8 G Luckeock Stoke Newing- 
ton), D R Brooks (Manchester), C E H (Clifton), Alpha, J A Eddison 
Knaresborough), Emile Frau (Lyons), T B Sellors (Bow), F- Holbeach), 
F Dalby, D B R (Oban), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), Shadforth, E J Winter 
Wood, George Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), R St. J Dickson (Castle- 
town, Isle of Man), Edith Corser (Reigate), F R Pickering, W d'A Barnard 
Uppingham), F J 8 (Hampstead), Dr. Goldsmith, Edward J Sharpe, 
C B Joyner (Cheltenham College), H S Brandreth (Biarritz), Rupert 
Rogers Stratford), Sorrento, Blair H Cochrane (Harting), R Worters 
Canterbury), L Penfold, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Bandmaster E P 
Edwards (Gravesend), F J Candy (Norwood), C E Perugini, F Harrison 
Liverpool), H Cullinan (Dublin), W B Wilkinson (Queenstown), 
Marcella (Cambridge), T Roberts, Miss D Gregson, Reginald Gordon 
Kensington), W R B (Clifton), Rev. Robert Bee (Cowpen), Hereward, 
T W W, Thomas Charlton Clapham), and Dr, Tidswell (Morecambe). 
So.vtion or Prostem Na. 2083.—By C. W. (Sunbury). 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1.QtoK R Sth P takes Kt 
2. B to Q 4th Any move 
3. Mates. ‘ 
If Black play 1. K to Q 4h, then 2. Kt to B 6th (ch), and Q mates next move 


PROBLEM No. 2906.—By E. J. Wixter Woon. 
BLACK. 











MOON 


SG 





Sw 











WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Game played at the Manhattan Chess Club between 
Messrs. C. P. Wrexs and G. Kocuter. 
Petroff Defen 
waite (Mr. W.) srack (Mr. K.)| wire (Mr. W.) srack (Mr. K. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | Too venturesome. But White thre atens 
2, Kt to K B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd » get up a good attack by R to KR 4th. 
3. P to Q 4th Kt takes P 


followed by Q to R 3rd, Kt to B ‘ h, ete 
with winniug positior 

1. P takes P P to Q 4th yop ts ‘ 

If B to B 4th, 


20. R to B 2nd Kt to K 4th 
YQ Sth, evidently A slip. which ae White to gain 


ely. achar Pawn. aq was better 


Kt to B 4th fol ywed by Kt to K 4 hor Q takes Q 


Kt takes B 21. B takes Kt P R to K Kt sq 
B to K 2nd 22. Q takes Kt 
8. Kt to B 3rd P to Q B 3rd This spoils Black s reply. which at first 
9. Kt to Q 4th Castles sight lo effective. ‘This young player 
10. P to B 4th P to Q Kt 3rd. hows true chess genius. 
11. Q to B 3rd P to B 3rd 2. R takes B 
12. P to K 6th . Q to BAth Q to Q 2nd 
The position requires great care on | 24. Kt to Kt 3rd Q Rto K Kt sq 
White's part, for here is the critical point. | 25. R to K sq Qto Q sq 
this venture loses a Pawn for atime, but | 96 K R to K 2nd P to Q R 4th 
dive Black too god anattack  |2%-RtoK 7th = R(Kt-4) to Kt 2 
B to B 4th 28. R to Kt 7th P to Q Sth 
- 29. R (Ksq) toK7 B tdkes P 
B takes Kt d art ‘ 
B takes P It will be difficult to find a good mov« 
though the text-move loses at once, If 
B to B 2nd R to K Bsq, the rep y isQ toR6th; and 
P to B 4th if Qto B +q, White plays Q to Q 6th with 
Kt to B 3rd great effect 
K to R sq 30. R takes R R takes R 
P to K Kt 4th 31. R to Kt 8th Resigns. 







A peculiar variatios 
White may p'ay 
winning a piece ul im: 

5. B to Q 3rd 
6. Castles 


7. Q takes Kt 











12. 

13. B to K 3rd 
14. B takes B 
15. P to B Sth 
16. Kt to K 2nd 
17. B to K 3rd 
18. Q to Kt 3rd 
19. R to B 4th 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game played between Messrs. A. Neuman and A. Bayyer. 
Ruy Lopez. 

BLACK (Mr. B.) white (Mr. N BLACK (Mr. B. 

> 4 | Another ws y is by R takes B, 11. Bto Kt 
ay th Sth (ch), K to K aq; 12. B takes Q. P takes 
“ > He, Kt; 13. B takes P, or K takes B, witha 
P to Q R ard Pawn in White's favour. ‘Ihe text play is 
P to Q 3rd prettier. 

5. P to Q 4th B to Q 2nd 11. B to Kt 5th (ch) K takes B 

6. P takes P Kt takes P 12. Kt to B7th (ch) K to B 5th 

Taking the Pawn by White is doubtfa | 13. Kt takes Q R takes Kt 
oy gh a HD open ep the 14. B to Kt 3rd B to R 4th 
Gheneval te nde et ee ie eee P to B 3rd 

> Pe oe ° - "? r — “ mn 16, P to Kt 3rd (ch) K to B 6th 

e. a Src rs) Sth " . “ ‘ 

> > The Black monarch is nothing if not 

8. Kt takes Kt venturesome, Dut he ed tte @ mating 

With Q Kt at 13 3rd. this curionssacrifice | U®' There is plenty of Ceameonens here. 
isoften made, but here the position hardly | 17. B to B 4th B to K 2nd 
secms to justify it. 18. B to K 2nd ‘ch) K to Kt 7th 

4 B takes Q 119. B takes B K takes R 

9. B takes P ‘ch K to K 2nd 20. Bto B 3rd (ch) K takes P 
10. B takes Kt K to B 3rd | 21. K to K 2nd Resigns 


NOTE. 
It is particularly requested that all SxetTcuEes and 
PHOTOGRAPHS sent fo THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News, especially those from Abroad, be Marked on the 
Back with the Name and Address of the Sender, as 
well as with the Title of the Subject. All Sketches 
and Photographs used will be paid for. 


WHITE (Mr. N. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. K to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt Sth 
4. B to R 4th 
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This is quite the season for the smart high bodice, such as 
Frenchwomen, with their sense of suitability in dress, 
employ so much more than we do for winter wear. Here, 
it is true, we have it in the form of a blouse, but that is 
not quite the same thing; the blouse, it is understood, has 
no particular relation to the skirt with which. it is worn ; 
while the high bodice forms a part of it, is constructed from 
the same piece of material, and decorated with identical 
trimming. It is not difficult to make such a bodice as 
smart as alow one. True, the low bodice will always be 
more dressy, and allow of an attractive display of jewellery 
on the white, shining skin of the neck that never looks so 
well on the prettiest of fabries.as it does enhancing the 
charms of nature. But all this%8 @ poor reason for wear- 
ing a low bodice on occasions when exposure to chills is 
almost inevitable. No French lady dreams, for instance, 
of going to the theatre in a low dress; partly because she 
will not run the needless risk from the cold draughts, but 
even more because she is surrounded by absolute strangers, 
and does not think that such a case affords u suitable 
occasion for displaying all her personal charms, which sho 
reserves for her own social circle. The same considerations 
are held generally to apply to a table-d’héte or restaurant 
dinner. Hence l’rench modistes make a special study of 
the evening high dress, and if we were wise we should 
equally consider the point. 


Lace is forming a main portion of the present Parisian 
models for high evening bodices, the Bact. lace appearing 
on the skirt. It is impossible to convey in words how 
beautiful some of them are. One is in Parma violet 
panne ; the front of the bodice on one side, as well as the 
entire back up to above the shoulders, is of this, and in 
front it is painted with iris, sloping from the left shoulder 
to the right hip; Brussels lace forms the oe of the 
confection, covering the left side of the bodice, ending 
below the waist in a little searf-like pleat at the left hip, 
and going up to the throat, slightly fulled at the yoke (no 
doubt to ‘avoid the lace Leing | cut, ~ still produci ing the 
best possible effect). The skirt, of course, harmonises : 
dark purple iris painte don a panel of the pale violet panne 
pt from the waist-line to the right side of the foot, 
opening over a petticoat of lace, and passing into 
a plain train of panne. A second gown, in the 
same style, is in lime - green silk, lg a full 
front of lace up to the throat — no collar, but a little 
frill of lace round the neck — and. a bolero of the 
silk embroidered with sequins, finished with rosettes 
of dark green velvet to hold the bolero up against the 
bust, three diamond buttons trimming it down cach of the 
edges below the rosettes. The sleeves are lace, lined 
through with green, while in the front the lining of the 
luce is cream. The fashion of filling in the top of a bodice 
with a thin material, such as crépe- -de-chine or lace, while 
the chief portion of it is made by a firmer fabric, such as 
silk, or panne below the bust, pouched, or tight-fitting like 
a corselet, or cut into a bolero almost hiding a pouched 
underbodice, is the main idea in many high evening 
bodices, and obviously lends itself easily to the desired end. 


A dress made in Paris for the young Queen of Holland 
is in white silk of the smooth, soft kind known as fleur- 
de-velours, brocaded in stripes with sprays of rosebuds. 
It is made with a Princess tunic of this beautiful material 
trained at the back, but in front cut off to show an under- 
skirt of white pleated crépe-de-chine embroidered with 
diamonds. Garlands of roses trim round the tunic, loop- 
ing it at intervals into slight folds; and a trail of the 
same flowers is placed in the newest fashion, going over 
one shoulder, and thence falling down back and front. 
The stomacher of pleated erépe-de-chine is sewn with 
many diamonds—real ones, I understand, in this case. 
This is the sort of regal dress that the ordinary woman 
would become absurd by trying to copy; just as the 
wedding-dress of the young C ountess of Cromartie, a train 
of « Jloth- of-silver falling from between the shoulders over 
fine lace and satin, was eminently suited for her social 
eunerany nee, but would not have been in keeping in many 
brides. The young Countess wore at her wedding a number 
of diamond ornaments, among them earrings of fine 
brilliants, which constituted the wed ling present of her 
sister. The gift of the Duchess of Sutherland to this niece 
of her husband was the same as her Grace gave to the 
other niece, who was also married from ‘“' fford House a 
few weeks ago—the truly ducal present of a sable cape. 


Our Illustrations are of very handsome opera wraps. 
One in white poplin has sling sleeves and side pieces of 
lace, and is finished with fringe and ostrich feather 
trimming. The other, in white Indian cashmere, has a 
fringed sash of silk for the bust and a yoke of lace edged 
with fringe and finished with white fox fur. 


Annual sales are here again, and early in the field with 
attractive announcements are Messrs. Peter Robinson's 
two establishments. The one in Oxford Street can boast 
of having ‘everything for ladies’ wear.” The Regent 
Street establishment, Nos. 252 to 264, Regent Street, once 
known as ‘ Peter Robinson’s Mourning Warehouse,” now 
not only makes a speciality of that feature, but also has 
a large and fine costume show-room for coloured dresses, 
silk and material, and m: any other kinds of made-up goods, 
coats and opera-cloaks, furs, and also all kinds of materials 
are sold there. Tor the sale immense reductions are made, 
the silks.in many cases being little more than half the 
original price, such as fleur-de-velours in ri usual 
price 4s. 1ld. per yard, reduced to 2s. 11d. , better 
still, fancy brocaded yelvets, just what a idole ‘matron 
wants for her evening gown, reduced from 6s. 6d. to 
2s. 1ld. per yard. Remnants of all sorts and likewise 
made-up dresses are marked of the most wonderful cheap- 
ness, and the early comer on New Year's morning will 
find a tempting stock laid out ready for her inspe ction. 


At Peter Robinson’s Oxford Street house, the vast 
range of rooms for ‘‘departments”” innumerable is filled 
with goods ‘‘marked down” in such variety and with 
such layish hands that it is not possible to give an idea of 
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It Floats, ac a 2 eA re re ; Children Like it 
consequently is always in sight. because it floats in the bath. 
. . vit: S ‘ a 

It is Dainty ! WHITE FLOATING ) Ladies Like it 
to look at, dainty to handle. ft a aa Oy ; because it is dainty and pure. 


It is Fragrant — any a Men Like it 


in perfume, refreshing the skin. oy 4 ‘ th og made of because it is excellent for shaving. 
oils and fats as pure and sweet as those in use in zs i 
It is Perfectly Pure, thousands of homes as food. Everybody Likes it 


cannot injure skin or fabric. ~ ~epuenewey who has once used it, because 


=e" A PURER SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING. “ea 
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he variety and the 
‘eduction. Ina great 
10use like this _ the 
sale is a genuine 
institution, for it 
useless for such a 
business to keep 
goods on hand from 
one to 
another—all must be 
in the forefront of 
fashion, and so any- 
thing that is in any 
Way si 
goods is cleared out. 
Mothers of large 
jamilies should take 
advantage of the sale 
of children’s 
tumes, many of which 
are only one-third the 
original price; and 
early visitors will 
find Paris model girls’ 
dresses there, and in 
quite large sizes. 
Tea-gowns in French 
models are allowed to 
go at a bargain, and 
y are all mantles and 
made-up dresses. 
Wonderfulreductions 
are made in the dress- 
naterial department. 
vhere really 
good stuffs are to be 


is 


season 


‘season's 


COS- 


some 


had at as low as 
7s. lld. the dress 
length, and some 


French faney silk and 
wool mixtures that 
were 7s. 11d. the yard 
are now to be picked 


up by the wise 
for less than two 
pounds the dress 


length. Remnants of 
silk suitable for 
blouses are offered in 
quantity at half price, 
and so are thousands 
of remnants in those 
cotton materials that 
will be wanted in a 
few months more. 
A speciality is a 
black satin skirt to 
wear with blouses, 
trimmed with a 


corded flounce and glass buttons, quite the latest idea of 


fashion in every way, 
to 75s. 
imes, and are got rid 








Blouses are a special feature of this house at all 


SGRUBB'S 
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LOAK OF “NDIAN CASHMERE AN OPERA WRAP OF WHITE PODLIN.. 


AN OPERA ( 
lace, umbrellas, boots and shoes, fans, pictures, stationery, 
table and house linen I jostle together at random just to 
show you the variety of the goods to be inspected at the 
Oxford Circus Peter Robinson's house. 


belong ‘* Friends” 
lines out of Tennyson’s 
hopes for human goodwill and peace. 


but reduced from nearly six pounds 





of in the sale at great reductions. Real 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





CLOUDY 
FLUID 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, SE. 


AMMONIA 








Messrs. Cadbury's 
chocolates are of the 
character of the 
‘good wine that 
needs no bush,” fo1 
every lover of such 
dainties is well ac- 
quainted already with 
the unfailing care in 
manufacture that en- 
sures the perfection 
of flavour and the 
constant reliability of 
all boxes bearing that 
famous name. ‘The 
various forms of 
chocolate bonbon that 
Messrs. Cadbury 
make lose nothing 
of their flavour by 
the fact being well 
known that the 
problem of capitaland 
labour is solved in 
their factory; the 
goods are all manu- 
factured at their own 
works, forming the 
centre of a_ village 


inhabited by tke 
workmen and women 
and . their families 


alone, and provided 
with every means of 
innocent recreation 
for both winter and 
summer leisure 
hours; thus at one 


time ensuring the 
consumer of _ the 
(lginties against in- 


fection or dirt among 
the manufacturers’ 
hands, and giving due 
consideration to the 
comfort of those skil- 
ful labourers, lor 
New Year's gifts to 
honour tle entrance 
of 1900, Messrs. 
Cadbury have sur- 
passed themselves in 
the daintiness and 
elegance of their 
boxes—in the con- 
tents improvement 
was impossible. 
There is one beautiful 
box commended to 


the members of the noble body to which Mes rs. Cadbury 
1 -by bearing as a motto those exquisite 
‘*Golden Year” referring to our 


FILOMENA. 

















BROWN’S 


BRON 


And are indispensable 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 1s. 1}d. 


WOTICE. 


per Box. 


| 
See that the words ** BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” | 
are ay the Government Stamp round each Box, without | 
which none are genuine. L 


TROCHES 


GZ Cure COUGH, COLD HOARSENESS, 2>¢ INFLUENZA. 
Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT. 
Relieve the HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION. 
Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 2>4 CATARRH. 
Clear and give Strength to the VOICE OF SINGERS. 


CHIAL 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
-RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 

Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 60. per Bottle 





to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


iF 








ty 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
| Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per Bottle. 
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ARE GUARANTEED 5 Messrs. Ja® Hennessy & Co. have at their 
stores at Cognac the largest stock in the world 
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A of i Aeks 
genuine old Cognac Brandy made from grape S 
Hand Made. we te 
As ies 

fer Their Brandy can be taken at any time a 

. * with absolute safety, whilst for medicinal purposes a 

Hundreds of English Cirls find constant eat it is now almost universally prescribed by the 
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employment in making these Cigarettes Sig he 
by HAND. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES arc obtainable of all 
Tobacconists, Stores, &c., in Packets containing 6 and 12, and 
in Tins of 24, 50, and 109. 


The * MAGNUMS” (large size) are sold in card cases con- 
taining 8, and in Tins of 16, 50, and 100 
j 


Registered No., 342,186/7. 


| FOX’S NEW PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEE 


Made in Two Weights, “HEAVY” and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours. 
Shade Cards on Application, 


The “HEAVY” Weight or ‘‘REGULATION ” Quality is the same as originally made for Her Majesty’s Government, and now supplied in large quantities by 
FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., for the use of Troops on Active Service. 


FOX BROTHERS & CO0.’S NEW PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEE IS SO DESIGNED AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO 
KNEE, AND TO FIT CLOSELY TO THE LEG WITH EVEN PRESSURE WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. | PE: 


FOR LADIES & CHILDREN. 
IN “LIGHT ’’ WEIGHT, EXTRA FINE QUALITY, 
Price 41O/- per Pair. 
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TO THE Zs 
“ PUTTEE.” we Pri 
Price | =| Siu ae rice 
ZA > == 
(Either Weight) per pair, 6/- att 5 A, _ (Either Weight) per pair, 
without Spats, << with Spats, 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers — 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the United States and Canada: BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. 



























SCENES IN GRIQUATOWN. 
From Griquatown come two pictures which have especial 
interest in connection with the Boer raid reported in that 
It appears that one 


quarter from Hopetown on Noy. 28. 
hundred Boers entered the town and robbed the police 
station thére. Inspector Guillond, who was in command, 
was imprisoned for removing the breech-blocks from the 
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widowhood the use and enjoyment of his premises at 
Godden Green, and an annuity of £4000, or of £1000 in 
the event of her marriage, to his wife; £200 to his brother 
Anthony ; £250 to John James Griffiths; and £50 to his 
coachman, James. King. The residue of his property he 
leaves as to one sixth each to his children Gilbert, Sydney, 
Teonard Lovell, Ernest John, and Mrs. Julia Speyer, and 
one sixth, upon trust, for his son Harold. He makes no 











ENROLLING. FARMERS AS SPECIAL POLICE 


Govemment rifles. 


Griquatown is in the district of. Hay, 
| y. Our Illustrations show a group of-officials 
ind the public buildings, also the enrolment of farmers 
last September for the police. In one of the pictures 
Inspector Guillond himself appears. 


Cape Colony. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





The will (dated Sept. 20, 1899) of Mr. Frank Hudson, J.P., 
of Godden Green, near Sevenoaks, and of Messrs. Hudson 
Brothers, Limited, Ludgate Hill, who died on Oct. 26, was 
vroved on Dec. 15 -by-Mrs. Mary Hudson, the widow, 


Hudson, the son, John James Griffiths, and 
Joynson Hicks, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £275,810. The testator gives £1000, his 
furniture and effects, carriages and horses, and during her 


AT GRIQUATOWN, UPON WHICH 
THE BOERS HAVE RECENTLY MADE AN ARMED RAID. 


ae" = SE. - 
> e 7 = 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


hs supplied by Mr. Giillond. 


further provision for his son Frank, 
sufficiently provided for. 


as he is already 


The will (dated March 21, 1898) of Mr. William 
Mortimer Maynard Farmer, of Maynardville, Wynberg, 
Cape of Good Hope, and 18, Bina Gardens, South 
Kensington, who died on Sept. 30, was proved on Dee. 15, 
in London, by Mrs. Anna Maria Delaentz Farmer, the 
widow, and Mrs: Enid Mortimer Bernard, the daughter, 
two of the executrixes, the value of* the estate being 
£201,021. The testator gives to his wife the use of his 
premises at Maynardville, with the furniture and effects 
therein, and the income of one half of his residuary estate ; 
to his daughter, Mrs. Enid Mortimer Bernard, £4000; to 
her husband, Major John Bernard, £1000 ; to his daughter, 
Dame Elaine Maynard Falkiner, £4000; to her husband, 


I ns} yector ( juillond. 
GRIQUATOWN, 
AND DIVISIONAL COUNCIL FOR 'T'HE DISTRICT OF HAY, CAPE COLONY. 





£1000; to his grandsons 
tu William George 
The residue 
for his two 


Sir Leslie Falkiner, LBart., 
Gerald and Brian Bernard, £500 each ; 
Anderson, £2000; and legacics to servants. 
of his property he leayes, upon trust, 
daughters. 


The will (duted April. 22, 1896) of- Mrs. Harriet Black, 
widow, of 31, Hyde Park Gardens, who died on Oct. 24, 





WITH MAGISTRATES, POLICE OFFICERS, 


was proved on Nov. 28 by Mrs. Mary Pickering, the 


daughter,- and. John Charles “Salt, the nephew, the 
executors, -the value of the estate being £85,066. The 


testatrix bequeaths £200 each to the Bishop of London’s 
Fund and the Convalescent Institution, Walton - on - 
Thames ; £100 each to the Society for Promoting 
Christian. Knowledge, the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor (whose offices are at the 
Sanctuary, Westminster), - the Middlesex - Hospital, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, the Stafford Infirmary, the Lunatic 
Asylum, Stafford, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign’ Parts, the East London Church Fund, 
the Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Society, Pall Mall, 
the Society for the Relief of Distress, 78, Jermyn 
Street, the Aberdeen Infirmary, the Lunatic Society 
(Aberdeen), and the National Life-boat Institution; and 




















INFLUENZA. 




















spreading. 


Influenza. 








The Coming Epidemic. 


There can be no doubt that Influenza is rapidly 
In many quarters the outbreak is serious. 


Timely precautions are of vital importance. 


to avert an Influenza attack. 


A | 


glance at the mortality returns shows an alarming increase 
in the number of deaths from pulmonary complaints, most 
of which are aggravated by, or are the immediate result of, 


In most 


cases an occasional cup of hot Bovril is all that is necessary 


Bovril tones up the system 


and prevents and counteracts the dangerous effects of cold. 


BOVRIL 


readjusts the Balance of Health 


and vitality, and maintains the healthy glow of bodily 
warmth without which Influenza is a constant menace both 
to the strong and the weak. 
postponement of regular meals, insufficiency of really 
nourishing foods, bring about a decrease of warmth and 
vitality and a consequent depression of spirits, a condition | 
which practically invites attack. All this may be easily | 
avoided by the handy cup of hot Bovril. 


Exposure to the weather, 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, Lr. 


DIAMOND & OTHER GEM JEWELLERY. 











Pendant, 
Diamonds, 
£20, 


Scarf-Pin, 
all Gold, 26s. 


Ring, Sa 
Diamonds 





haa and 






Pendant, f Diamonds, £60. 


mules, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 69  hoapside, taste me 


aie 
ERARD 


| PIANOS 


18, Great Marlborough Street. 
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With voice restored— 
now free from pain, 

Ill sing their praises 

ONCE ACAIN. 









































USE 
KAUDELS 
PASTILLES) . <u 




























TAKE 


GéRAuDEL’s % 


PASTILLES. 


- « « Let you lungs be filled with the vapour of Norwegian Pine Tar, which they give 
off whilst dissolving in the mouth, The efficacy of Pine Tar in all affections of the 
Throat and Lungs is well known, the best mode of applying it is by inhalation, and the 

















mouth makes the best inhaler. 


ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 
AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink Drawing, — Writing, indeed 
whenever a Pen is necessary, use only 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to 18 Guineas, post free. 
OF ALI PENS most FAMOUS. 

















A pen as perfect as the inventive ‘skill of the day can produce. 

Time and constant work effect no change in this wonderful pen, which adds / 
immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 

It is the Best Pen by the World’s Best Make Ts. 

Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try ‘A SWAN.” 


¢a- FOR WEDDING % COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT, 


Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post ree on application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 








we Hilt | | | 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
Ma BRENTANO’, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
—— To BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
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SOL® MANUFACTURERS: 
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LONDON. 





Medical Record writes of it ' that—** No better Food 


rys 


fj A PROGRESSIVE OIETARY. unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing digestive powers of young 
Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous germs. 


‘‘Allenburys ’’? Milk Food No. I Complete Foods, 


Specially adapted to the first three months of life. STERILIZED, and 


i 66 99 3 i 
Steen { The ‘*Allenburys”’ Milk Food No. 2 needing the addition 
f Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. 
66 99 
e “‘Allenburys” Malted Food no. 3 } ne hain a cows MILK, 
For Infants over six months of age. 
No. 3 Food fe also & a0 specially recommended for Convalescents, Invalids, the Aged, and all requiring a light and easily digested diet. 









Foods._ 

















of hot water only. 










acc rding to the directions given 


exists.”’ Samples and descriptive pamphlet free. 
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Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, ““#mus*”’ 
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£50 each to the Aberdcen Dispensary, the Aberdeen 
Central Coal Fund, and the West Aberdeen Coal Fund. 
She also bequeaths £1500 each to her nieces Sarah Ann 
Mitford and Katherine Salt ; £1500 to her nephew Thomas 
Salt, of St. George’s Square; £2000, her household furni- 
ture and effects, and her leasehold house, 9, Russell 
Square, to her daughter, Mrs. Pickering; £500 each to 
her grandchildren Mary Ursula Pickering and Frank 
Ale coniet Pickering; £500 to her sister-in-law, Mary 
Jane Salt, of 29, Gordon Square; £1500 each to her nieces 
Sarah Brent and Harriet Salt ; £2000 each to her nephew 
Dr. Henry Salt, Fanny Madan, J Mrs. Eliza Howard, and 
her nephew John Charles Salt; and many legacies to 
relatives and servants. The residue of her property sho 
leayes to her daughter, Mrs. Pickering. 

The will (dated July 8, 1899) of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Phineas Cowan, of 27, Linden Gardens, Hyde Park, and 
7, Mincing Lane, merchant, a former Alderman and Sheriff 
of the City of London, who died on Oct. 22, was proved 
m Dee. 14 by Lewis Phineas Cowan, David Cowan, and 
Harry Douglas Cowan, the sons, and John Cowan, the 
brother, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£43,895. He gave £500, the money in the house and at 
his private current account, and his house, with the 
furniture and effects therein, to his wife, Mrs. Rose Cowan , 
£500 to his brother Jchn ; and to his son Lewis Phineas 
his share in his partnership business, together with so 
much of the capital therein as will amount to one sixth of 


his net residuary estate, his said son paying to his mother, 
during her life, interest at four per cent. on the said sum, 
and £50 per annum to his brother John Campbell Cowan. 
The residue of his property he left, upon trust, to pay the 
income thereof to his wife, for life, and subject thereto, in 
equal shares, for his children, Lewis Phineas, David, Harry 
Douglas, Nina, Lily, and Evelyn, his son Lewis to bring 
into account the sum already bequeathed to him. 

The will (dated March 21, 1893), with a codicil (dated 
Nov. 22, 1894), of Mr. Richard Musgrave Harvey, J.P., 
of 73, Portland Place, and 7, Mincing Lane, Deputy- 
Chairman of the Public Works Loan Board, and a Com- 
missioner of Income Tax, who died on Noy. 10, was’proved 
on Dec. 16 by Mrs. Adeline Harvey, the widow, and the 
Rey. Charles Musgrave Harvey, the brother, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £42,829, The testator gives 
£1000 each to his brother, the Rev. Charles Musgrave 
Harvey, and his sister, Mrs. Caroline Louisa Trotter; £500 
each to his children ; £250 to his nephew, Ernest Musgrave 
Harvey; and £100 to the Establishment for Invalid 
Ladies, 90, Harley Street. His residuary estate he leaves 
to his wife. 

The will (dated Nov. 25, 1898) of Miss Lucy Sewell, of 
10, Vallis Road, Frome, Somerset, who died on Sept. 29, 
was proved on Dec. 9 by Edgar Robson Tanner and 
Henry Gurney Aggs, the executors, the value of the éstate 
being £30,378. The testator bequeaths £2000 to the 
London Missionary Society; £1000 to the London City 
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DREWS’ NEW 
‘GRANDE VITESSE’ 
TRUNK. 


The Ideal Trunk for 
ady’s Use 





entirely avoided, Dresses, &c. 
being packed in separate 
trays. All sizesin Stock made 
| of DREWS’ PATENT WOOD 
| FIBRE, and covered in dark 
| brown Waterproof Sailcloth, 
OR in Solid Ox Hide. 


| CATALOGUE on APPLICATION 








The Lightest and 
Strongest Trunks are 
| those made of Drews’ 
Patent Wood Fibre. 








MONDAY, JAN. 7, 1900, 


AND DAY BY DAY 
THROUGHOUT JANUARY. 





Substantial Freductions 
in atl Departments. 





CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
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OXFORD ST. « REGENT ST. 


WHEN BUYING A CHEAP BICYCLE, 








look at the Tyres. 
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lf they are not 


UNIOP JYRES 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd., Alma St., Coventry; 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches: Birminglam, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 
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Hunter or "Hs alf-Iunter 


Society ; 
Congregutional Pastors’ Widows’ Fund; £1000 each to 
Ellen Agnes Dalzell and the Rey. Daniel Anthony, of 
Brighton; £2000 to Charles Alfred Hunton; £1000 
between Lucy and Helen Harris; and legacies and annuities 





It is sold by all Chemists, in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
See Testimonials surrounding cach Bottle. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 





Gentlemen's. Ladies’. 


18-carat Gold, Open Face, Crystal Glass... £18 0 0... £14 0 0 


»» _ Hunter or Half-Hunter.. 
Silver, Open Face, Crystal Glass ... 


CITY (Facing the Mansion House)— 


12, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 18 To 162, OXFORD ST, 


LONDON, E.C 


Mission; £500 each to the Governess’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, Sackville Street, and the British and Foreign Bible 


£200 each to the Frome Town Mission and the 


relatives, friends, and servants. The residue of her 


property she leaves to Elizabeth, Lucy, and Mary Hunton. 


The will (dated March 30, 1876) of Mr. George 


Crutcher, of Elm Bank House, 73, Castelnau, Barnes, 
who died on Oct. 9, was proved on Dec. 14 by Mrs. May 
Oliver Crutcher, one of the executors, the value of the 
estate being £23,951. The testator gives £500 and his 
household furniture to his wife. Subject thereto, he 
leaves all his property, upon trust, for her for life and then 
for his children. 


The will (dated June 30, 1899) of the Rev. Frederick 


he: gee Thomson, B.A., of 142, Gloucester ‘Terrace, Hiyde 
— who died on Oct. 31, was proved on Dee. 14 by the 


John Larking Latham, the sole executor, the value of 


the ‘estate being £28,032. The testator leaves to his 
executor the distribution of the balance of his private 
charity account among the following societies— namely. 
the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, the Society for Pio- 
moting ¢ ‘hristian Knowle ge, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, St. John’s Foundation 
School, the Rupture Society, and the Clergy Caybee. 


(DREW & SONS, "ss" 


A Stock of 500 Well Seasoned 
Trunks to Select from. 
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DREWS’ NEW HAT CASE. 


Feathers and Trimmings cannot get crushed or damaged when travelling. 
Hats are pinned with Bonnet Pins on Soft Wicker Cones. NO METAL 
CLAWS OR CLIPS USED. Cases are strongly made and covered in 
dark brown Waterproof Sailcloth, bound Leather; Leather Handle on 
Top, good Brass Lock, &c., including 6 Wicker Cones, and 12 Special Hat 
Pins. Size No. 5, 24in. long by 17 in. wide by 14in. high, holds 6 Hats 
comfortably ; price, QQ/— Same Case, covered Ox Hide, £3. 6s. 6d. 


Cheques should accompany Orders by Post. 


DREW & SONS, 


Actual PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA | DRESSING BAGS g 
Makers of AND LUNCHEON BASKETS | FITTED CASES, 





Dr. DE JONGH?S ucir-snown 


OD LIVER OIL 


| Unrivalled in Consumption and Bronchial Affections. 


| “ Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any 
| other with which I am acquainted.” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHI: 
Physician to the Royal National Hospital for C onsumptic mm, Ventnor, 
Quarts, 9s. 





‘‘ MANSION HOUSE” WATCHES «nga. 


Our own make of High-Class ENGLISH LEVERS, }-plate Movement, 
Chronometer Balance, fally Compensated for all Climates, Adjusted for 
Positions, and Bréguet Sprang to resist jarring and friction. Jewelled in 
13 Actions and on end stones :t R.bes. Warranted Good Timekeepers, 
Strong 18-carat Gold or Silver Cases. London Hall Marked. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 
SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


LADIES’ KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES, 
£4 10s. to £175. 

LADIES’ KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES, 
£2 to £10. 
GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES, 
£8 to £350. 
GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES, 
£2 to £11, 

REPEATERS, STOP & CALENDAR WATCHES 


270 00... 1400 
610 
77 
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LON DON, Ww. 
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A TERRIBLE COUGH. 
A TERRIBLE COUGH. 
A TERRIBLE COUGH. 


“94, COMMERCIAL Roap, PECKHAM, Fuly 12th. 

“Dear Sir,--I am a poor hand at expressing my feelings, but I 
should like to thank you. Your Lozenges have done wonders in 
relieving my terrible cough. Since | had the operation of 
‘Tracheotomy’ (the same as the late Emperor of Germany, and, 
unlike him, thank God, I am still alive) performed at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, no one could possibly have had a more violent cough ; it 
was so bad at times that it quite exhausted me. The mucus, which 
was very copious and hard, has been softened, and I have been able 
to get rid of it without difficulty.—I am, Sir, yours truly, J. HILL.” 


DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


“RoutH Park, CarpirF, SoutH WaALEs, Sept. 28th, 1893. 
“T have, indeed, great pleasure in adding my testimony to your 
excellent preparation of Cough Lozenges, and I have prescribed it 
now for the last eight years in my hospitals and private practice, and 
found it of great benefit. I often suffer from Chronic Bronchitis ; 
your Lozenge is the only remedy which gives me immediate ease. 
Therefore, I certainly and most strongly recommend your Lozenges to 
the public who may suffer from Catarrh, Bronchitis, Winter Cough, 
or any kind of Pulmonary Irritation.—Y ours truly, 
“ A, GABRIEL, M.D., L.R.C.P. and L.M., Edinburgh. 
L.R.C.S. and L.M., Edinburgh.” 


USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


“It 1s 80 YEARS AGO” since Keatinc’s CouGH LozeNGESs 
were first made, and the sale is larger than ever, because they are 
unrivalled in the relief and cure of Winter Cough, Asthma, and 
Bronchitis ; one alone gives relief. 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 


Keating’s Cough Lozenges, the unrivalled remedy for COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, and THROAT TROUBLES, are sold in Tins 
at 1s, 14d. each by all Chemists. 
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Special Notice. 


EK. Lazenby & Son Ltd. alone possess (and 
have possessed for over 100 years) the original 
recipe for Harvey’s Sauce. 

In the face of numerous imitations (all called 
Harvey’s Sauce) the public who do not want an 
inferior substitute, should order simply 






































and they will then be supplied with the Genuine 
Harvey’s Sauce, every bottle of which bears the 
well-known label signed Elizabeth Lazenby. 


** Lazenby’s Sauce ”’ is the only 


GENUINE HARVEY’S SAUCE, 


and is emphatically superior to the host of imita- 

tions which have of late years sought to profit 

by its great popularity at home and abroad. 
NOTE.—As this is the only sauce of its kind manufactured by 


E. Lazenby & Son Ltd., ‘‘ Lazenby’s Sauce”’ is synonymous 


with ‘‘ Lazenby’s Harvey's Sauce.”’ 





































MOKE, JUST TRY 
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GUINEA GELD. 




















Corporation. He gives £200 to General Horace Montagu, 
C.B., R.E.; £500 to his cousin, Catherine Toddy; and 
legacies and specific gifts to relatives and servants. The 
residue of his property he leaves in equal shares to his 
nephews Albert Praed Hallifax, Robert Alfred Plassey 
Hallifax, his niece Katharine Maria Hallifax, and the Rev. 
John Larking Latham. 

The will (dated Sept. 2, 1899) of Ernest George Henry 
Arthur, Earl of Lisburne, of Crosswood, Cardigan, who 
died on Sept. 4, was proved on Dec. 18 by Wilmot Inglis- 
Jones and Frederick Richard Roberts, the executors, the 
value of the estate being £21,860. The testator gives £500 
to his wife. Evelyn, Countess of Lisburne; £100 to 
Frederick Richard Roberts; £100 and pair of guns to 
his nephew, Charles Henry Hall Monro; £200 to his 
agent, Robert Gardner; and £100 for distribution among 
his employés. He devises his real property upon the like 
trusts as of those of the family settled estates. The residue 
of his personal estate is to be held, upon trust, for his son. 

The will of Mr. Henry Geldart Metcalfe, of The Elms, 
Ringwood, Hants, who died on Oct. 29, was proved on 
Dec. 12 by Mrs. Mary Metcalfe, the widow, John Henyille 
Hulbert, and John Greetham Metcalfe, the son, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £10,136. 

[he will of Dame Annie Mary Ramsden, of Abbotts 
Wood, Furness Abbey, Lancaster, who died on Aug. 3, 
was proved on Dec. 13 by Frederick James Ramsden, the 
son and sole executor, the value of the estate being £4947. 
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WEATHER AND LIFE 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


When the average mortal has said ‘‘ Good day” to his 
friend or acquaintance, the weather forms the topic of 
conversation that appears, of all others, to crop up to the 
intellectual surface with unfailing and unvarying per- 
sistence. Many a friendship, I doubt not, has begun 
with a chance remark of a meteorological kind, and 
it is well within the bounds of probability that many 
a matrimonial alliance has started on its course and 
evolution with the weather as a subject of talk between 
the newly introduced parties to the alliance. Science 
has made a_ special study of weather - conditions 
for its own ends. I do not allude here to the work 
of the Meteorological Office, to the prediction of storms 
and cyclones, or to the many other interesting aspects 
in which weather-changes are studied and defined. I mean 
to imply rather the study of the effects which weather 
exerts on the human race at large. 


For example, long ago Sir Arthur Mitchell, M.D., 
and Dr. Alexander Buchan made a series of important 
researches into the seasonal prevalence of certain 
diseases. They constructed a series of tables in which, 
by means of the contrast between a straight line, 
representing the mean or average prevalence of each 
ailment, and a curve representing its periods of rise and 


fall, it became easy to tell at a glance in which months the 
disease might be expected to show its minimum and to 
exhibit its maximum developments respectively. Tor 
example, the curve of smallpox shows us that this ailment 
is more prevalent from January to June than in the 
latter half of the year. Measles shows us a descending 
curye in January, a rise in May and June, a fall from 
August to October, and then a rise in November and 
December, carrying us on to the January fall. Scarlet- 
fever is low from January to July; it rises in August, and 
is high till the end of December. Typhoid fever is typically 
an ailment of the autumn. ‘That is why Americans call it 
** fall fever.” 

The cause of these seasonal variations is, I think, not a 
matter difficult of solution. If infectious troubles are the 
direct result of the multiplication within our bodies of 
definite microbes, then, like other living things, these germs 
must demand their own conditions for successful develop- 
ment. Varying degrees of heat and moisture and allied 
states of the weather must be represented in their life- 
history, with the effect of encouraging their growth and of 
sending up the risks of infection, or, conversely, of retard- 
ing their multiplication, and of causing the ailments they 
represent to diminish in intensity. An old doctor used to 
warn his patients who were given to apoplectic ten- 
dencies to avoid all bustle and worry when the barometer 
showed a marked tendency to fall. This time also is 
unfavourable for opere.tions, and a west or south-west 
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‘ Ve y carefully prepare 1 and highly nutritious.’’— LANCET. 


A MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR NURSING MOTHERS, 





Neave’s 
FOooa 


Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY 
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Sin CHAS, A. CAMERON, M.D., 
recommends ) 
“An excellent Food, 
admirably adapted to the ) 
wants of infants and young ‘ 
persons; and, being rich in » 
phosphates and potash is 
of the greatest utility in ) 
supplying the bone-forming 
and other indispensable ) 
elements of Food." 
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THE AEOLIAN 
¢ 

MASSENET 

) THE GREAT FRENCH 

) To give to a musical 

work an absolute and ex- 
act interpretation; to make 
clear the composer’s most 
intimate thoughts ; to bring 
into play a wealth of execu- 
tion which only the orches- 
tra can give; in a word, 
to translate all the shades 


the composer — this is the 
achievement of the Aeolian. 


Ps 2 
Aeolian aS Suppied to Her Majesty 











VERY SMALL percentage of 
those who enjoy good music are 


able to play any instrument. 


S: 





There are many people who possess a 
musical temperament who lack the tech- 
nical skill necessary to play the piano 
or organ, and again there are those who 
acquire digital dexterity whose playing 
is totally devoid of feeling or expression. 
The best critics are seldom proficient 
performers. ‘The keen appreciation of 
the true musician is born in a man— 
it can be cultivated or it can be neglected, 
but it never leaves him; it is a gift. 

The Aeolian is the true musician’s 
instrument. In the Aeolian he finds 
the medium by which he can express 
his musical conceptions. He can play 
a sonata of Beethoven and impress it 
with his individual interpretation. The 
expression, the tempo, the colour, and 
even the phrasing, are directly under his 
control, 

The grandest symphony or the sim- 
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Aeolians cost from £24 


request. 


| Company 


LONDON, W. 


General Agents for Scotland 
EpInBURGH: Methven, 
Simpson & Co, 


4600. Catalogue 25 upon 


The Orchestrelle 


225 REGENT STREET 


GLascow: J. Marr, Wood & Co, 


plest song is instantly available without 
tiresome practice. The entire realm 
of music is his to command. 

By means of the Aeolian he becomes 
acquainted with thousands of beautiful 
compositions that are seldom or never 
publicly performed. His musical horizon 
is widened and hisappreciation quickened. 

The Aeolian entertains and instructs. 
It is the ideal home instrument. 
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A couple of wineglassfuls daily are found to work wonders for those suffering from the effects 





Cortoise-Shell 








MARIANI WINE QUICKLY RESTORES 


HEALTH, STRENCTH, 
ENERGY, AND VITALITY. 
FORTIFIES, STRENCTHENS, 
STIMULATES AND INVIGORATES 
THE BODY anp BRAIN. 


HASTENS CONVALESCENCE 








EXHAUSTION 








of Mental and Physical Overwork, Testimonials have been received from 8000 Physicians, 





FOR CENERAL DEBILITY, 


— Of all Chemists and Stores, or delivered free from WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, W. 





HIS HOLINESS THE POPE writes that he has “‘ fully 
appreciated the beneficent effects of this tonic wine, and has 
forwarded to M. Mariani, as a token of his gratitude, a 
gold medal bearing his august effigy.”’ 

Professor CHARLES FAUVEL writes: “‘ Of all tonies, 
ind I have tried almost all, not one equals Mariani Wine, 
so highly esteemed by the medical profession in France 
and other countries, I use it personally and for my 
family, and J have prescribed it during twenty years with 
unvarying satisfaction to myself and my patients.” 


especially after INFLUENZA. 
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IN PACKETS & TINS. 
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W. A. & A. C. CHURCHMAN Ipswich, London, and Norwich. 
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THEY WILL DO YOU ALL SORTS OF GOOD 
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OF 
POLISHES 


















GLOBE 
POLISH 


is head and shoulders above 
all others, because it does its 

work thoroughly and effectively, 
and without injury to the Skin of 
the user, or the Metal Cleaned. The Sale of 


GLOBE METAL POLISH exceeds that of all other Polishes, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





RAIMES «x Co. 


5, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.; and STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
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Flavour. 


There is no Cocoa so nice to drink as Sucuarn’s. There 
is none that charges the atmosphere with so pleasant and 
appetising an aroma, SucnHarp’s Cocoa possesses more 
flavour and a finer flayour than any other. These are bold 
statements to make; we mean them to be, because we 
appeal to a very easy test—the drinking test—a single cup 
of Cocoa will convince you. 


COCOA ECONOMY.— One pound of Sucwarn’s Cocoa yields from 
100 to 150 cups of good, aromatic, delicious Cocoa. }-lb. Tin, 93d. ; 


$-lb. Tin, 1/6; 1-1b. Tin, 2/10. 


CHOCOLAT SUCHARD, 


| 33, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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wind has been reckoned as representing a direction of the kind we find evidence of the weather affecting our dis- own moods and tenses under the influence of varying 
air currents whereof the surgeon should take note as being position, our cheerfulness, and our temperament at large. degrees of light, heat, and the like. Mr. Dexter’s researches 
against his case. A high barometer and a north or north- A dull day depresses us, causes us to become morbid in appear to warrant the belief that there is more to be found 
west wind are conditions which are considered favourable our thoughts. It is then our pulse beats slow, and the in weather-conditions than superficial study might indicate. 
for successful surgical work. These are purely scientific heart’s action and breathing are inhibited in some degree. In New York, itis stated, school boys and girls do their best 
aspects of the weather question; but Mr. E. G. Dexter, M.A., The bright, clear, crisp day, on the other hand, imbues us work on clear, cold, and calm days. The - foggy, dull days 
has gone ‘‘one better” in the study of meteorology in with ‘tthe pulses of hope.” ‘The heart quickens its see them at their worst. In Colorado, we are told, wind is 
its social phases. He culls his essay ‘*Conduct and pulsations, breathing is more rapid, our blood is better the enemy of education, while calmness is a favouring 
the Weather,” which is assuredly an admirable title; oxygenated, and our brain-cells receiving a fuller comple- condition; and in the case of development, boys are more 
for in one way, at least, it will arouse specula- ment of that vital fluid, we regard life brightly. affected by weather states than girls. But boys are 
tion concerning the relations of the two things. That notoriously the survivals of our savage ancestry; and 
Mr. Dexter has a fine field for inquiry, no one may doubt. This much is, of course, evident to anybody who, with- they, as might be expected, would be more hkely to 
Within the range of social observation of a very ordinary out being an unduly sensitive person, cares to analyse his sympathise with their surroundings than girls. 
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Piano Patents and Improvements will be forwarded post free 
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July 13, 186 13, 1868 18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, London, W. With Patent 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 


] ) . HL a = ms me ay hall 4 phe om- ] )y ALMAINE ABD 20. —PIANOS AND Zz No. 301 
Smear Sweet for a he had received d Information to the effect ihat | herony remedy pres a yi (a Tilestration 
oy. tr: maa ee yn Ba £2 16s. od. 
Congec. chonerges ce }OLLIS BROWN E’sS Full price paid allowed within three years if ~ In Walnut or Rosewood. 
Senta | ] P ea bed Extract fro sa aha $0 lin dical Times.” exchanged for a higher class instrument. =) Size 31 by 20 by 149. 























































Jan 12, 1866: ** Is prescribed by h dox practiti ners. oe D'ALMAINE and CO, (Estd. 114 years), 
course, it would not be thus sing yalarly p ypular did it not supp! 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. | Order through any Stationer or Music Dealer, 
a want and fill a place. Upen tiil7. Satardays, 4, or direct from 


| 
J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | Henry Stone & Son, Ltd., Banbury. 
SY | I yk ( HLOR ODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in RELIABLE PIANOS RELIABLE Write for Catalogue of New and Onefut Presents. 
¢ mghs, ¢ Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheurnatism, —_ 








A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 


Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
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and Harmless D' a. OLLIS BROWN E’S Only Add 97, BAKER STREET, W | absolutely Cures Tender Feet, Soft Corns, Enlarged Joints, Piles, &c., 
Materials PRICE C HLORODY ws —CAUTION.—None genuine without the nly ress: </, ’ . 14 stam y Mr. GARDNER, Chiropodist. Spécialité—Nails, 85, Regent 

J lis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government ALL MAKERS. WRITE FOR IAISTS. | treet, 
’ yeni? testimony accompanies each | ° SS ——— - 
1/- » Sole facturer, J. T. DAVENVORT. 33, Great | — 
1 Street, Blooms’ sbury, London. Pala in Bottles, Is. 1)d., 





4s. 6d., and Ils. 


_ CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


For Searches and Authentic Information respecting | 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY | 
DESCENTS. 

Also for the Artistic Production of 


HEKALDIC PAINTING, ENGRAVING 
AND STATIONERY. 


Book-Plates Engraved for lllus- 
trating Heraldic Works, 
Mlustrated Price- List and Samples Free. 
50 Visiting Cards and Copper Plate, | ¢e 


Gent's, 2s. 8d. Ladies’, 3s. 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
(Formerly 25 Cranbourne St.) U M B R E| i AS 


SULPHOLINE BEAR OUR NAME. 


SKIN LOTION 





In Three Tints, 


> 
NATURELLE, ’ 
ATURSLE ’ HAUTHAWAY’S 
To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, dc. 

Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 








Peerless Gloss is easily 
applied, and imparts 

a brilliant and long 
lasting polish to 


> 
» 
> 
> 
: h 
. all shoes. _— 

| > always gives 
q perfect satisfac- 

tion to every user. 

4 Beware of imitations ; 
> and always demand 
s Hauthaway’s Peerless 


if GLOSS. 
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=. = THE MEXICAN | ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 


ASTHMACURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


HAIR RENEWER - : finesse 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. | 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA, Restores Grey or White Hair to its onsesmat | | ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, ee ae seemation, Satine, Bervens Comte. 
eulend edy.” CoLovr, | And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON W. ee ee See eens 
The‘ rient anc d velushie remedy k - a | mi 9 an 4 ’ ? | relieved by these Cigarettes. All Chemists,or ob mong 
Dr atic ane dic A A sth ma and Asthma do Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant TWO PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1889. | 16.94. WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., "London, ¥4 
| 











ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 








t 





with co-e ee ~~ chitis alike appear odour, . . Collars, Ladies’ 3-fo "¢ from 3/6 per doz. 
: won by te — Ss geld 1 of Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin Gents’ 4-fo 411 per di he 
ir Ozone - 7 has ¢ rik my or even white linen. | Cuffs for Ladies — ~ from 5/11 perdoz, 


the only remedy which gave me per- | | 
Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER | COLLARS, CUFFS rgb re e Quality 
tox, of all Chemists; or from the is needed. je fold vane 'L int 2 || 


n stamps or P.O.O. to any country 
| ., Fronts, 356 pe 
| OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. Gd, | SAMPLES & PRICE AND SHIRTS pgate re eee AND 


“h. HUGGINS & Cons Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, we - LISTS POST FREE. 8 sure, 2/- extra) | 
N.B. —— Shi A 00d as w with bes vaterials in 
aa ~ a «4 @ @ 1 “NOTICE. Neck Bando wal and Preat tor l4/- —- si ' | 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained | N.B. To Prevent Delay. all Letter Ordeve Gel ” cae Sor | 


I o B 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of Samples should be sent Direct to Belfe 


Tue Finan War?“ | _ I bec tomb 


against ASTHMA. 


—— T*XK 


ae 
“— 


GAMBIER’S VINOLIA WAR FUND 


ANTI- 
ASTHMA FOR THE SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES, WIDOWS, AND ORPHANS 


is 6 Pedliles till the end of the War, the Company have decided to CONTINUE IT 


aan Till JANUARY 3I certain. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1'4 & 2/9 the Box. 
Sole Agents— 
GILBERT, KIMPTON @ Co., 


19, St. Dunstan’e Hill, London, E.0. | 3000 GU : N EAS Over a pe wn mg a Half 


SEECER’S Mo HAVE ALREADY BEEN FORWARDED 

Le eh Z motte = ’ bt 

ou RRIR DYE One Ha'’penny gent on every Gallet sold. 

or in plain 

post fre. Sanh pe mena «ag PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP contains no silicates, resin, injurious colouring matters, or free alkalies. 
THE SOAP FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
























In response to numerous appeals to continue the 


























14 YLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN VOWDER. Prepares by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly Prag ome “y the most 


| pao pd Doctors. Post free. Sent for 13 or 36 peuny stampe. EVERY CHEMIST, STORE, OR GROCER IS AN AGENT. 
MOST INVALCUABI 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. | 


























——— 








FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKSMER, 











= 
No. 2 and No. 4 


Special Bull’s-Eye 


KODAKS 


are cameras of the simple, ever-ready, 
box-pattern, and require no unfolding 
when a photograph is to be taken. 
They yield splendid photographs— 
snap-shots or time exposures. No 
dark room is needed for changing 
the films. Prices £3 3s. and 
£4 4s. Particulars post free, 
KODAK, Ltd., 43 Clerkenwell Road, 
LONDON, E.C. Aetlail Branches: 
60 Cheapside, E.C.; 115 Oxford 
Street, W.; 171-173 Regent Street, W. 





ORDER FORM 








HO CAMERA IS A KODAK UNLESS 
MADE BY KODAK LIMITED. 
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OBTAINABLE — 66 The Times ” NOVEL PLAN 











FOR HOME, 
INDIAN, or 
COLONIAL 

WEAR. 


CATALOGUE 
and 


20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS of £1 5s. 


2 BENSON'S £25 


RENOWNED GOLD KEYLESS 


“FIELD” WATCH 


Half Chronometer, English Lever, 
Breguet Sprung and Adjusted, 
IN HUNTING, HALF-HUNTING, or 
CRYSTAL GLASS 18-ct. GOLD CASES 


A warranty for correct performance and 
manufacture is given with each Watch. 


18- ct. GOLD CHAINS, nine Hall-Marked, at £10, £15, & £20. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EC, & 2 














4 REVOLUTION IN 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


BOOKS. 





EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 


AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 








he eut fashi o 

2 Ondulat ed hair rend rs 
*‘Hinde’s Wavers, 

18. 19, 20. ° nece say ot 


pointed 
toilet table, and ladies to wh te ese little app Bm appe be at 
present unknown will experience @ revelation as to the eas 
and =i idity with which the day or evening coifture can be com- 
plete They ave sold in is, boxes by every dealer in the three 


any wel 


ene doms, « 
fi : 


lk don, I 














WORKS: COVENTRY, 
LONDON: 
96, NEWGATE ST, 


£10 10s. 
£15 15s. 


CYCLES. 

















grie aco 


a. 
~ mg ed by Goerz 
y anov® 


° Power ag the 

Highest 
Power. F bn oy bell 
ee enlarging 
Largest 8 times. 
Field. 6 times. 
enmmem 9 times. 
Finest 12 times. 

Definition 





GOERZ TRIEDER BINOCULARS 


are the best Cases for Munters, Tourists, Theatre, Navy, 
Army, Racos, and Regat) 


» A ation (if this paper is mentioned) fo any 
Petes — xl Optician, or lo 


G. P. GOERZ, 4 & 5, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Kept in Stock in London at 
The London Leg: eer yt & Phe mogveuate Oo., Ltd., 106 & 
108, Regent St., W., & 04, Cheaps! de, EA H. BS, 
ec Strand, 457. "West Strand, W.C., nnd 7 ptt... Bt. ° 


Vs ond & Co., 85, Ludgate Hill, & , OB road St., E.C., 

aa Northumberiand Avenue, W.( T. & H. Doublet, 

il, Moorgate St., E.C.; E.G. We od, 2, Gueen St., Cheapside, 

.C.; Mooney & Kloepier 12, Cullum St., Fenchurch 8t., 

E.C. ; W. Gregory & Co., Ltd., 51, Stree. W.C.; Dixey & Son, 
3, New Bond 8t., W. 





depot: R. Towns & Co., Sy 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston 

















TURKEY 


25, OLD BOND ST., W. 


JEWELLERY, and Plate can be had upon 


ALL OUR WATCHES, CHAINS, Clocka, 
SPECIAL BO" NOTICE, “The Times” E neyclopéedia AINE, Clo System. Monthly Pavments of £1 and uguasts. 


CARPETS. 








TRELOAR *¢ SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


Important, ‘Sate 


TURKEY 


CARPETS. 


THE SIZES and PRICES of a few Carpets are given as a guide to intending 


purchasers, viz.— 
TUREEYVY CARPETS. 


SIZES. PRICES. SIZES. 
Ft. in Ft. in. £ a.” @. Ft. in. 
7 6 by 5 2 2 6 O 9 7 by 8 
7 @ 26'S... 8-06. Oss «2 
Tee: act Bag eae PP: & a ZF 
A 5 Be ik Ss Oe A a FT 
ok ae a sae ©7395 '°S « 3 
me. 7 tac tte Oe Sf eT 
sé. 9 8..4 ¢ Fine . s 
ea. F FS 24 @ii & » & 
i ee ee 2. f2c5. 2 «2 
. ££. 8% S&S ¢ @) i) 3 «3 
383, 6 &. 2. O01 2.-« 





PRICES. SIZES. PRICES. 

£ s. d. | Ft. in. Ft. in. £ es d, 

6 5 4 0/11 10 by 910. 7 38 0 
crn. &-é. 7 4 0 

3 2 @ae- 6. 1-7. 7 ii 6 
9 ets .@ 1739 3% , 36-9. 714 0 
‘ - 8 7 0 





[7 8-41 «fi 


A Catalogue of Floor Coverings Post Free. 





TRELOAR & SONS, LUDGATE HILL. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


. Babies 


Take Cuticura Resolvent 


Because it is so pure and wholesome that 
mothers can give it freely to children of all 
ages. It cools and cleanses the blood, and is 
of the greatest value in speedily curing disfig- 
aring, burning, scaly humours, rashes, and irri- 
tations, when taken in connection with hot 
baths of Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings 





(vith CuTicurRA, purest of emollient skin cures. 





Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Newserr & 
jons, London. French svi L 


MipyY, Paris. Australian 
Py: rersas Drve axp CHEM, 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 
Ladies’, 2/9 doz. 


CAM BRIC: k aie . 4 aa 
Ladies’, ” 
Gents’, » ||Gents’, 3/11 
“Te Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.’’— The Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE- 
LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—To l'revent Delay, all Letter Orders and jemeirice for 
1 Samples should be sent Dircct to Belfas 











GOUT and 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 


Sir,— . . . L was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
for twenty-five years! I took Lavinie's medicines, which are 
simple and easy of application. 1 was cured completely. and after 
nine yeurs’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an 
innocent and beneficial remedy. 1 have tried them on friends in 
like circumstances, and they never fail.—1 renin yours truly, 
Ne Is CL OSE.’ a 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 


1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT, 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 





. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Descriptive Pamphiet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application. 





























—— A rrr 


CASES 
Patent Friction 
Bath Towels. 


A Birmingham Doctor writes— 
“The delights of my morning bath have 
been increased a hundredfold by its use.’ 


Is recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Prevents Chill after a Cold Bath. 


Is the only Towel which preserves its Frictional 


Properties after long use. 


| Small piece of material sent free on application, or 
SAMPLE TOWELS can be obtained direct from the 


Manufacture SEX 
J. SC * LTp., 
KINGFIELD WORKS, gn BS 


_Prises: Unbleached, 3s.; Bleached, 3s. 3d. Postage, 3d. extra. 





Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 


World’s 
Hair Restorer. 











It is not a temporary ex- 
H pedient, but a permanent ff 
||restorer. Gray or white} 
i" hair is changed to itsim 
| Se colour and has alli 
Y ithe lnmaclones of zonth 


! 
Y, 








FOR UPWARDS OF FIFTY YEARS THE 
PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


2. 3/G. S/- AND G/- EACH. 


N.B.—CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only Lights 


SUITABLE FOR BURNING IN THE ABOVE. 
CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT CD., LIMITED, 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


Pattern Books of * CRICKLITE” Lamps sent Free on 


Application. 








ADMIRABLE 


NEW "YEAR'S GIFT. 


A Useful Presert 
for the House. 


A Seasonable Gift 


Public Institutions. 


“LONDOM BRIGADE” 
Hand Fire Pump. 


Simple and Easy to Work. 


Price Complete, £5 5 O 








Delivered Free all over the 


Kingdom. 


“2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in 
one year alone were extinguished by the 
“LONDON BRIGADE’ Hand Pump.” 


** LONDON BRIGADE” 
HAND FIRE PUMP. 


CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 
MERRY WEATHERS’, *SonDON, We. 


IF YOU HAVE ‘NEVER SMOKED A 


“MASTA” PIPE 


You do not know what a cool and dry 
smoke really is. 









No ab 
poe nists. 


'MASTA’ PATENT PIPE CO., Dept. 3,153, Fieet Sr., Lonpon. 


Perfec 


tly simpl 
Of al 


orbents required. Prices 16 to 
If any delay, write the 


Over the 
Tomb of the 
Prophet is 
one of 


BAILEY’S 
TURRET 
CLOCKS. 


W.H.BAILEY& CO 
LIMITED, 
Albion Works, 
SALFORD, 
MANCHESTER 





LON DON— 
16, Fencavinc 
Street, E.( 





BAILEY’S TURRET CLOCKS. 


THE 


CABINET BATH 


Provides a HOT AIR BATH 
at HOME 
The Greatest Luxury of the Age. 
The Best Cure and Preventive of 
Colds, Influenza, &c. 
Price Li-t a _ mials post free. 


Crypto Works Co., Ltd., 


29, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 




















a By Using the World-Renowned 
“AGME" REVOLVING SMOKE- CURER 


nstarnt anc n rest 
‘ 45 r 90. ‘000 use. 


the w ‘ld 
riage “ny address ir 


Ss ‘oant 


. =P 
n application t 


4 COCHRANE, 44, KIRKGATE, LEITH, N, e, 


CRICKLITE’ LAMPS, 


AND DOUBLE-WICK WAX LIGHTS 


CLARKE’S PATENT 


The 
Trade 





New 
Ma rk. 









A SHOW-ROOM has been opened at | 


132, REGENT STREET, wW., 


for the Sale of these Charming Lamps for Lighting 
DINNER TABLES, &c., 
| 


for which purpose they are most : effective. 


CAUTION. Purchasers are requested to see that the 
Trade Mark, “*CRICKLITE,”’ is upon every Lamp 
and Standard, also Silk and Glass Shades, as Imitations are 
being offered. 

Legul proceedings will be taken against any Dealer 
selling or offering for sale al ampasa*“*CRICKLITE” 
jamp—not being made by the Manufacturers, 


¢LARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Co., Lid, 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
Pattern Book sent Post Free on Application. 


| 








Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, 


Loxpox: 


for Hospitals & other 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED | 


| ALL BELTS BEAR 


| Price-Lists, Samples, 


Leeds: 5, New Station St. Newcastle-on-Tyne: 8, Neville St. 
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LONG, COLD, DARK, SHIVERY EVENINGS, 


YOUR HEALTH AND A NIENCE COMPEL YOU 


INDOORS ’” 


van TO STAY 


TTT 


WHY 


It is the FINEST ENTERTAINER in the WORLD. 
There is nothing equal to it in the whole Realm 
of Art. 

It imitates any and every Musical Instrument, 
any and every natural sound, faithfully : 
the HUMAN YOICE, the NOISE OF THE 
CATARACT, the BOOM OF THE GUN, 
the VOICES OF BIRDS OR ANIMALS. 









‘rom 


THE GREATEST MIMmMic. 
A Valuable Teacher of Acoustics. Most Interesting to Old or Young. A Pleasure 
and Charm to the Suffering, bringing to them the Brightness and Amusements of 
the outside World by its faithful reproductions of Operas, New Songs, Speeches, &c. 


EVERY HOME WILL sooner or jater have its PHONOGRAPH as « NECESSITY. 


HAVE YOURS NOW; 


you will enjoy it longer. 
| 


| Brought within the reach of every family by Mr. Edison’s last production at £2 2s. 


Hw [ 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogues to 


EDISON -BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LD, 


ur Lic 39, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


EDISONIA ‘LD, 25 to 22, Banner Street, and a LONDON. 


City Show-Brems, 21, Cacagetce, 


Or to 





| Dic K's 


PATENT DRIVING BELTS * 


Guttapercha, Canvas, and Balata. 


LLLLOL ISI LL 


As an article of practical 
utility indispensable to manu- 
facturers in every line of busi- 
ness, Dick’s Patent Belts 
hold an absolutely unique 
position, and the introduction 
of the various improvements 
which experience has from 
time to time suggested fully 
justifies their claim to be the 
only perfect Driving Belt in 
existence. No better proof of 
the striking superiority 
of Dick’s Patent Belts can 
be offered than the remark- 
able increase in the sales 
during the past three years 
in every part of the world 
where Driving LDelts are 
used, notably in such im- 
portant fields as the chief 
countries of Europe, the 
South African Goldfields, 
India, &c. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Great Durability. 
Enormous Driving 
Strength. 
Perfect Steadiness 
and 
Smoothness in Working. 
Entire Absence of 
Stretching or Slipping. 























OUR TRADE MARK. 


and Testimonials may 
be obtained of the 
Patentees & Makers. 


R. & J. DICK, 
GREENHEAD WORKS, & 50, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW. 


Wholesale Depots: LONDON — 58, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 


Birmingham: 33, Albert St. Bristol: 53, Corn St. Manchester: 10, Corporation St. 
Dublin: 43, Henry St. Belfast: 22, North St. 


Edinburgh: 4 Borth h Bridge. 


Specially Appointed Agents in | 
PARIS, VIENNA, RRUSSELS, MOSCOW, DUISBURG, BUCHAREST, HORGEN (SWITZERLAND), GOTHENBURG, 
CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, BILSA0, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, YOKOHAMA, CONSTANTINOPLE, SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND, MONTREAL, VALPARAISO, &c. 





HAVE A PHONOGRAPH, OF COURSE. 


E.C. 


_ £2 2s. : 








| 
| 


| action and locks. 





MONOMOMORONONOMOMONOMOMONOR 


The Delight 
4 Of Bathing 


—-s 


re 





by the Turkish or 
Roman method— 
of steaming the 
impurities from 
your system — of 
absorbing health- 
ful medicated at- 
mosphere, can be 
enjoyed at home 
as well as in a 
m™ public establish- 
ment. 


The Home_-“ 


:Turko-Russian 
‘Folding Bath Cabineti 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, economi- 
cally, and with the assurance of pe rfect cleanliness. 

A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Colds, Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troubles, etc. 

Send for free C.B. circular to 

J. L. FOOT & SON, 

, New Bond Street, London, W. 


snenonenenonoueuoneuenouonene 
FISsSHER’sS 
SPONGE CASE, 


IN ALUMINIUM. 
A Great Boon. 
FISHER, 
188 STRAND. 


Leakage 
impossible, 


| 


omoncncnenoncnoncncsononceens 


CROROCEOROROEOEOHONOHONGHOEOEOES 


ROR OEOEOES 
BORCHOHOEOHOEOE 


* 
a 
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PRODUCES 
WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE 
TEETH OF SMOKERS. 


RK EITEDS PERFECT 


“CADZOWW ” 
(10 Year Old) 


INCOMPARABLE Waa 














WILO CATTLE JN GADZOW FOREST. 


The Lancet says, June 17. 1808: ‘“* Thoroughly matured. Its 
character, in regard especially to taste and aroma, is quite 
consistent with the statement that this Whisky is kept in 
bond from ten to thirteen years.’ 

Granvitte H. SHarr says: “ Possesses an especially fine 
aroma and flavour that is only obtainable by time. 

43s. per doz. Case, Carriage Paid. Sample Bottle. 4s. 

Carriage Paid. 
Cash with Order or Reference. 


KEITH, HAMILTON, 


G. E. LEWIS'S GUNS & RIFLES 


HAVE TAKEN HONOURS WHEREVER SHOWN. 
Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 1880: Melbourne, 1880 and 1881; and 
Calcutta, 1883 and 1884, 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD,” Teave Mane Reotsrenen. 


Cross-Bolt Actions, same price as my 
Treble-Grip. 


JAMES N.B 







Fstablished 1850. 
Telegraphic Address: 
“ Period, Birmingham.” 


Cc. E. LEWIS'S “ARIEL” CUN. 


We are now making the annexed well-known and tried Gun asa 
light Gun, which we have named “ THE ARIEL,” end though made 
as light as 5 to 6 Ib., 12 bere, it is strong enough Yor all charges, and 

this strength and lightness is obtained by a new arrangement of 


Invaluable for use in 
hot climates, where weight tells. 
AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. 
STOCK OF SPORTING GUNS AND RIFLES, |) al 


OUR 
FOR DELIVERY, 1S THE. LARGEST IN ENGLAN 
Catatoeues, 6d, Eacn. 


G.E. LEWIS, Gun & Rifie Works, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Price, from 15 Guineas. 











in the Parish of St. Clement 











enes, in the County of London, by Tue Intustratep Loxpow News anv Sxetcu, Ltp., 193, Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, Decemper 30, 1899, 











SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec. 30, 1899 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR: DE AAR, ON THE LINE TO KIMBERLEY, SHOWING THE RAILWAY STATION AND HOTEL. 


LUNDON AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITAL-SHIP “MAINE’’: THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT HOISTING THE UNION JACK PRESENTED BY THE QUEEN. 








II—SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRA 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR 








Jia A 
‘s Zz ABET fa aot “ 





ae 4) 
re 


SALUTING THE WOUNDED AT TiE B 


It has long been a tradition of the British Army to salute the first of the dead and wounded carried from the field of battle. 


One popular picture of the Duke of Wellington sh 





STRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec. 30, 1899.— mt 


SCENES A T 








E BATTLE OF THE MODDER RIVER. 


gton shows him in the act of saluting the body of a drummer-boy. A similar scene, witnessed a month ago on the Modder River, is here depicted by one of our own artists. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec 30, 1899.— IV 


LONDON STREET SCENE AT THE NEW YEAR: CHRYSANTHEMUM-SELLERS. 
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Oh! the Vain Pride of Mere Intellectual Ability 7 
How Worthless, How Contemptible when contrasted with the 


RICHES OF HEART !..... 


The Mother in her office holds the key 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the Coin 
* Of Character, and makes the being who would be feeble 
But for her prudent cares a vigorous man! 
Then crown her Queen of the World. 


SHE WHO ROCKS THE CRADLE RULES THE WORLD. 


This heart, my own dear mother, bends 
With love's true instinct back to thee.— Moore. 


Who that has languished, even in advanced life, in sickness and despondency -who that has pined on a weary bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land—but 
« has thought on the mother ‘that looked on his childhood,’ that smoothed his pillow and administered to his helplessness? Oh! there is an enduring tenderness in the love 


of a mother to a son that transcends all other affections of the heart. 
nor stifled by ingratitude. 


It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, 
She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fame and exult 


in his prosperity :—and, if misfortune overtake him, he will be the dearer to her from misfortune: and if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish him 


in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast him off, she will be all the world to him.— Washington Irving. 
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It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 


THE MORNING AND EVENING OF A MOTHER’S LIFE. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, 
rheumatic, and other blood poisone, feverish colds, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c.—Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It 


is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREED WITH ME.— 
** Onslow Gardens, London, S.W.—Sir,—Allow me to express my gratitude for the wonderful 
Preventive of Sick Headache you have given to the world in ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ For 
two years and a half I suffered from sick headache. Five months ago I commenced taking 
your ‘FRUIT SALT’ daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas formerly 
everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent as to diet. I can- 
not thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.” 
EGYPT.—CaIRo.—* Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three 
occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first I lay in hospital for six weeks. The 
last attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use 
of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my 
life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony, 
and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, VERITAS.—Mr. J. C. Eno.”’ 
“7 used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my severe attack of fever, and I have every reason 
to say I believed it saved my life—J. C. Eno.” 


E SECRET OF SUCCESS._STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE-—WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM! 


| our supply of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT" had run out. 


| 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.—“ We, the undersigned, have for the last four 

years used ‘FRUIT SALT’ during several important Survey Expeditions in the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one 
instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after 
When makirg long marches under the 
powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, the undersigned have used 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ two or three times a day in the following manner and proportions : 
At daybreak two teaspoonfuls mixed with the juice of a raw lime and a little sugar, in a tumbler 
of water; shortly afterwards a light meal of ten or coffee, bread and fruit; about midday one 
small spoonful with raw lime-juice and water; and before retiring for the night, another tea- 
spoonful in water. The ‘FRUIT SALT,’ used as aforesaid, acts as a gentle aperient, keeps 
the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. The undersigned have pleasure in voluntarily 
testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into 
the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. 
Lortvs, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E. C. Davinsow, Superintendent Siamese 


Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam.—J. C. Eno, London.”’ 


“ A new invention is brought before the public, nnd commands 


H 
T success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apbams. 


CAUTION.— Examine cach bottle, and sce that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ 


PREPARED ONLY BY J.C. ENO, LTp., "FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
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‘* Lady fair, and yet sincere, ‘Gentle Sir, one lingers by 
Tell me, at thy leisure, For whose sake I kept it ; 

With thy humble servant here Yet, so sweet thy offer, I 

Wilt thou tread a measure?” Cannot but accept it,” 
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Health and Strength 
from over the Sea. 


On the far-reaching prairies of the Argentine and other 
parts of South America, as well as on the fertile pastures 
of Australasia, are reared the fine cattle from which 
the oxen are selected for the preparation of Bovril. 
These cattle are bred under such perfect natural con- 
ditions, and at so small a cost, that the manufacturers 
of Bovril are enabled to guarantee that none but the 
primest ox beef is used in the production of that world- 
famous concentrated food. Hence its well-earned reputation | 
for purity and strength. | 
Bovril is the cook’s right hand. It adds a delicious | 
savour to all kinds of “made” dishes, whether of meat, | 
poultry or game. With Bovril the most inexpensive | 

dish becomes a luxury; and for making nourishing 
soups and gravies Bovril is in almost universal use. ] 
Bovril possesses both stimulating and strengthening 
properties in the highest degree. It is warmth-giving 
and sustaining. A hot cup of Bovril between meals is 
an invaluable safeguard against the effects of cold and 
chills, and taken before retiring, Bovril will be found | 
| 


the most. comfortable of “ night-caps.” 







































“NO BETTER FOOD.” 


Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., &c. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


The MEDICAL PRESS, including the “LANCET,” 
“BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,” and “ MEDICAL 
ANNUAL,” testifies to its 


ABSOLUTE PURITY. 
275 Gold Medals, &e. 


s 














CAUTION..- Refuse Substitutes which are frequently pushed 
to secure additional profit. Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa is 
sold only in Tins with Gilt Tops. 
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‘* Number twelve: our dance, I think. * Wart. He’s sure to be a bore 
Eh? I’m wrong, no doubt; If he does turn up; 
Never mind, I’ll have a drink And he should have come before : 


While you sit it out.” Take me down to sup.” 
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In olden days, when men were young Then the proud knight on bended knee 
And blunt in tongue, Would plead ; and she 

When maids were fresh as morning dew Would think no scorn, but kindest felt 
And hearts were true, Towards him who knelt, 
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But that is changed: now from above And yet I deem the run of men 
We tell our love; As good as then; 

Whilst she keeps time with “ Beaut;‘s Eycs,” And maids are just as sweet, I know, 
Or lullabies. As years ago 
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Through the lych and down the path How the tenants stand around 
Which his fathers trod Well may we observe, 


See the squire lead forth his dame Honouring in loyalty 


From the House of God. Him they love to serve. 
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Now their children own no squire, 
Wait no kindly face, 

Seek no sympathy from those 
Ruling in his place. 


Yet they have his deeds set forth 
On the old church wall, 

Where in love they come to meet 
One great Squire of all. 
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Heigho for the days of yore! And yet in the days of yore 
it took three days to get to York, 
And those in a hurry had to walk; 
Whilst blue-nosed girls, with cheeks of chalk, 
Were much too muffled up to talk; 
Oh, bother the days of yore! 


When every man was rich and free, 

When every suitor rode a gee, 

When every maid was fair to see— 

Those were the dear old times for me; 
Heigho for the days of yore! 
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Who wants a motor-car ? No maid who has her wheel : 
Though wives may storm and daughters weep, She loves to curl, and twist and wind, 
Yet purses short and prices steep c She loves the cart-ruts intertwined, 
Make motors much too frail to keep 1899. And, if the Fates are very kind, 

So long as trains are swift and cheap: She loves the man that rides behind 


Who wants a motor-car ? And drives the skidding wheel. 
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Two bashful youths, each longing to dislodge Ah, mock not, callous youth or hardened maid 


A maiden—quite the fairest ever seen, THE FIRST DANCE: NONE BUT THE Twirling from eve to morn on tireless toe: 


Yet dumb with terror, lest they fail to dodge BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR. You shivet’ere the opening bars are played ; 
The prehistoric lady in between They shivered just a century ago, 
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But when the harp-strings twang and fiddles wail, Then, while the boys and girls make quick the pace, 
Soft glances put such scruples all to flight. . LAST DANCE: LOVE BRAVES ALL Their elders tread a measure grave and slow: 
Young smiles o’er old matte’ terrors soon poovall; FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. : For, as to-day we worship stately grace, 
Venus and Cupid reign throughout the night. So did they just a century ago. 
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Five old monks at a table sat: Up fiom below, in haste absurd, 


Four were plump and one was fat sontild . rn ’ ‘ <a Came the cook with a splendid bird ; 
“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE. 


Each had a hunger, cach a thirst ; Trippec in the doorway, spilt the sauce- 


But the fat monk claimed his helping first And the fat goose was helped first, of course, 





Comaso’s Fortune. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 
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From 


Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.LC., F.CS., &e. 


Late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 


/ 


PURE AND DURABLE— 
IN OTHER WORDS, GOOD AND CHEAP. 


“Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any time, 
“and of any dealers, samples of their Soap (thus ensuring such 
“samples being of exactly the same quality as is supplied to the 
“general public), and to submit same to the strictest chemical analysis, 


“I am enabled to guarantee the invariable purity of this Soap. 

“The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutely chemically correct. 
“Ina perfect toilet soap neither preponderates (the immense importance 
“of which the public have not yet been ‘educated up’ to realising) 
“An excess of alkali or an excess of fat being very injurious, 
“and even dangerous to a sensitive skin. 

















“It is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring sub- 
“stances, its well-known dark amber tint being entirely due to the 
“natural colour of the materials used in its manufacture. 


“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and perfectly 


“harmless. 

“No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added in 
“the manufactur: of soaps to increase their weight (some containing 
“as much as 80 to 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP is entirely free 
“from any such admixture, and thus being all soap instead of soap and 
“ water, it is remarkably lasting, that is to say, that whilst producing an 
“abundant lather it is not quickly worn away in use, and wears down 
“to the smallest possible piece; there being consequently no waste 


“it is really a remarkably cheap article. 


“My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP now 
“extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years—during 
“which time I have never come across another Toilet Soap which 
“so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection; its purity is such 
“that it may be used with perfect confidence upon the tenderest and 
“most sensitive Skin—even that of a new-born babe.” 
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FORTUNE. 


Cy HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


TOMASO'S 








Love 
- reconciles 
By mystic wiles 
The evil and the good. 
° OU talk of poor men, Sefiora—then you talk of me. 
but the wits that are under my hat.” 

And Felipe Fortis spread himself out on the trellis-bordered bench of 
the little Venta that stands at the junction of the Valdemosa Road and the new 
road from Miramar to Palma in the Island of Majorca. 

Felipe was, of course, known to be a young man of present position and future 
prospects, or he would not have said such a thing. It was supposed, indeed, by 
some to be a great condescension that he should stop at the little Venta of the 
Break of Day and take his half of wine on market-days. And, of course, there 


See, I have nothing 


were women who eagerly sought the woman in it, and said that Felipe drank the 
widow Navarro’s sour wine to the bright eyes of the widow’s daughter 

“No such luck for her,” said Rosa’s cousins and aunts, who were dotted 
all up the slopes of the valley on either side in their little stone cottages, 
right up from the river to the Val d’Erraha—that sunny valley of repose 
which lies far above the capital of Majorca, far above the hum of life and 
sound of the restless sea. 
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Lle shook his Jjinger with a playful condescension at 


the widow Navarro. 


Felipe, who was a good-looking fellow, threw his hat down 
on the bench beside him. He had fair hair and a white skin— 
both, he understood, much admired by the dark-eyed daughters 
of the Baleares. He shook his finger with a playful condescension 
at the widow Navarro, with whom he was always kind enough 
to exchange a few light pleasantries. And she, womanlike, suited 
her fire to the calibre of the foe, for she was an innkeeper. 

‘“* That is all—the wits that are under my hat,” he repeated. 

And Rosa, who was standing in the deep shadow of the doorway, muttered to 
herself— 

“Then you are indeed a poor man.” 

Felipe glanced towards her, and wondered whether the sun was shining 
satisfactorily through the trellis on his fair hair. 


Rosa looked at him with inscrutable eyes—deep as velvet, grave and 
meditative. She was slight and girlish, with dull blue-black hair and a face 


that might have been faithfully cut on a cameo. It was the colour of a sun- 
burnt peach, and usually wore that air of gentle pride which the Moors seem 
to have left behind them in those lands through which they passed, to the 
people upon whom they have impressed an indelible mark. But when she 
smiled, which was not often, her lips tilted suddenly at the corners in a way 
to make an old man young and a young man mad. 

Tomaso of the Mill, who sat on the low wall across the road in the shadow 
of a great fig-tree, was watching with steady eyes. Tomaso was always watching 
Rosa. He had watched for years. She had grown up under that steady eye. 
And now, staring into the deep shadow of the cottage interior, he thought that he 
saw Rosa smile upon Felipe. And Felipe, of course, concluded that she 
was smiling at him. They all did that. And only Rosa knew the words that 
she had whispered respecting the gallant Felipe. 

Tomaso of the Mill was a poor man if you like, and usually considered a dull 
one to boot. He only had the mill half-way up the hill to the Val d’Erraha—a mill 
to which no grist came now that there was steam communication between Palma 
and Barcelona, and it paid better to ship the produce of the island to the main- 
land, buying in return the adulterated produce of the Barcelona mills. Tomaso’s 
















= . 


fither had bzen a prosperous man almost to the day of his death, but times had 
moved on, leaving ‘Tomaso and his mill behind. 
the times move past him with a prouder silence than the Spaniard. 
hardly brought in ten pesetas a month now, and that was from friends—poor men 
like himself who were yet gentlemen, and found some carefully worded reason 
why they preferred home-milled flour. Tomaso, moreover, was deadly simple : there 
is nothing more fatal than simplicity in these days. It never occurred to him to sell 
his mill, or let it fall in ruins and go elsewhere for work. His world had always 
been bounded on the south by Val d’Erraha, on the north by the Valdemosa Road, 
had never suffered from 


The mill 


on the west by the sea, and on the east by Rosa. He 
absolute hunger, and nothing but absolute hunger will make a Spaniard leave his 
home. So Tomaso of the Mill remained at the mill, and, like his forefathers, 
only repaired the sluices and conduit when the water-supply was no longer heavy 
enough to drive the creaking wheel. 

Since the death of his mother he had lived alone, cooking his own food, 
washing his own clothes, 


and no man in the valley , 
wore a whiter shirt. As 

to the food, perhaps there 
was not too much of it, or | 
it may have been badly { 


cooked; for Tomaso had 
a lean and hungry look, 
and his tanned cheek had 
diagonal lines drawn from 
the cheek-bone to the 
corner of the clean-shaven 
mouth. The lips were 
firm, the chin was long. 
It was a solemn face that 
looked out from beneath 
the shadow of the great 
And—there was 
no mistaking it—it was 
the face of that which the 
1 calls a gentleman. : 
Felipe turned towards 
him in his good-natured 
and invited 
him by a jerk of the head 
to come and partake of 
his half-bottle of Majorcan 

There was a great 
yvulf between these two 
men, for Tomaso wore no 
jacket and Felipe was never 





fig-tree. 


worl 


grand 
gran 


way, 


wine. 


seen without one. Tomaso > | 
° { 
therefore accepted the 3 
invitation with a grave \ 
: 


Felipe knew his 
He poured 
a few drops into his own 
glass, for the cork 
have left a 


courtesy. 
manners also. 


fear 
grain 
then filled 
little thick 
tumbler tothe brim. They 
touched 
and drank, Felipe making 


should 
of dust, and 
his guest's 
glasses gravely 
a swinging gesture towards | 
dark door- | 


raising the ! 


Rosa in the 
way before 
glass to his lips. 

“And affairs at the 
mill?” inquired Felipe, 
with a movement of the , 
hand, demanding pardon 
if the subject should be 
painful. 

“The is still,” x } 
replied Tomaso, with that PR Ere 
indifference : 

Spain must 
wall. He unrolled and 
cigarette, and sat down on the bench opposite to Felipe. 


wheel 


crand air of 
with which 


eventually go to the slowly re-rolled a cheap 

Felipe looked at him with that bright and good-natured smile which was 
known to be so deadly. He spread out his arms in a gesture of lofty indifference. 

“What will you?” he asked, with a laugh. “It will 
fortune.” 

, ; , a ee 

And He was quite convinced also, in his simple 
way, that his fortune would come; for it had been predicted by a gipsy from 
Granada at the Trinity Fair on the little crowded market-place at The 
prediction had caught the popular fancy. must be 
remembered, was a proverb all over the island. 
Mill,” the people said. 
such destitution. 


come 





your 
Tomaso smiled gravely. 


Palma. 
Tomaso’s poverty, it 
“As poor as Tomaso of the 
It being understood that a church mouse failed to suggest 
Moreover, the gipsy foretold that Tomaso should make his own 
fortune with his own two hands, which added to the joke, for no one in Majorca is 
guilty of such manual energy as will lead to more than a sufficiency. 

‘Now I say,” continued Felipe, turning to the window with that unconscious 
way of discussing someone who happens to be present which is only understood 
in Southern worlds. ‘‘ Now I say that when it comes it will have something to do 
with horses. 


Sce how he sits in the saddle!” 
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And there is no man who watches 


~~ h . 


And Felipe sketched perfection with a little gesture of his brown hand. 
Which was generous of Felipe; for Tomaso was (by one of those strange chances 
which lead the Spaniards to say that God gives nuts to those who have no teeth) 
a born horseman and sat in the saddle like a god—one straight line from heel to 
shoulder. 

Tomaso had risen from the bench and walked slowly across the road to his 
former seat on the low wall. He was a shy and rather modest man, and felt 
perhaps that there was a suggestion of condescension in Felipe’s attitude. If 
Felipe had come here to pay his addresses to Rosa, he, Tomaso, was not the 
man to put difficulties in the way. For he was one of those rare men who in 
loving place themselves in the background. He loved Rosa, in a word, better 
than he Joved himself. And in the solitude of his life at the mill he had worked 
out a grim problem in his own mind. He had weighed himself carefully in the 
balance, nothing extenuating. He had taken as precise a measure of Felipe 
Fortis with his present position and his future prospects. And, of course, the 
only solution was_ that 
Rosa would do well to 
marry Felipe. 

So Tomaso withdrew 
to the outer side of the 
road and the shade of 
the fig-tree, while Felipe 
talked gaily with Rosa’s 
mother, and Rosa looked 
i on from the doorway with 
deep dark eyes that said 
nothing at all. For Felipe 
was wooing the daughter 
through the mother, as 
men have often done 
before him; and_ the 
widow smiled on Felipe’s 
suit. The whole business, 
it appeared, was to be 
conducted in a sane and 
gentlemanly way, over a 
half of the widow’s wine, 
with clinking glasses and 
a grave politeness. And, 
of course, Felipe had it 
all his own The 
question of rivalry did 
not so much as suggest 
itself to him, so he could 
the more easily be kind to 
the quiet man with the 
steady eyes who with- 
drew with such tact 
when he had finished his 
wine. . 

Of course, there was 
Tomaso’s fortufie to take 
into consideration. No 
one seemed to think of 
doubting that the predic- 
tion must eventually come 
true, but it was hardly 
likely to be verified in 
time to convert 
Trinity Fair on the little crowded into a serious rival to 
market-place at Palma. Felipe Fortis. There were 

— , assuredly no fortunes to 
be made out of the half- 
ruined mill. The trade 

had left that for ever. There was no money in the whole valley, and 
Tomaso did not seem disposed to go and seek it elsewhere. He passed 
his time between the mill and the low wall opposite the Venta of the 
Break of Day, of which the stones beneath the fig-tree were polished with 
his constant use of them. He usually came down from the mill, which 
is a mile above the Venta, as anyone may prove who seeks the Valley of 


way. 





/lis fortune had been p edicted by 


a gipsy from Granada at the Tomaso 


iy 


os 





Repose to-day, by the new road recently cut on the hill-side by a spas- 
modically active Town Council—the road from Miramar to Palma. 

It had been at one time supposed that Tomaso’s fortune would come 
to him through this new road, for the construction of which a portion of 
the land attached to the mill must be purchased. But it was a very small 
vortion, and the purchase-money a ridiculous little sum, which was imme- 
diately swallowed up in repairs to the creaking wheel. The road-makers, 
however, turned aside the stream below the mill, and conducted it to a chasm 
in the rock, where it fell a great height to a tunnel beneath the road. And 
half the valley said they could not sleep for the sound of it, and the other half 
said they liked it. And Rosa, whose bed-room window was nearer to it than 
any other in the valley, said nothing at all. 

Sitting beneath the fig-tree, Tomaso looked up suddenly towards the mill. 
He was so much accustomed to the roar of his own mill-stream that his ears never 
heeded it, and heard through it softer and more distant sounds. He heard some- 
thing now—the regular beat of trotting horses on the road far above hishome. He 
looked up towards the heights, though, of course, he could see nothing through the 
pines, which are thickly planted here and almost as large as the pines of Vizzavona, 
in the island of Corsica. He listened to the sound with that quiet interest which 
comes to those who live in constant sunshine, and is in itself nearly akin ta 
indifference. 

‘* What is it ?” asked the widow, noting his attitude. 














“It is a carriage on the new road—some traveller from Miramar.” 
Travellers from Miramar were few and far between. None had as yet made 
use of the new road. This was, therefore, a matter of considerable interest 


to the four persons idling away the afternoon at the Venta of the Break of 


Day. 

“The horses will as likely as not take fright at the new waterfall made by 
these mules of road-makers,” said ‘Tomaso, rising slowly and throwing away the 
He took his stand in the middle of the road, looking up-hill 
He knew horses so well that his opinion 

Tomaso had always said that the diversion 
But it was 


end of his cigarette. 
with a gleam of interest in his eyes. 
arrested the attention of his hearers, 
of his mill-stream would be dangerous to the traffic on the new road, 
nobody’s business to 
consult Tomaso. 

He stood in the 
middle of the road, 
contemplatively biting 
his lower lip—a lean, 
lithe man, who had 
lived a clean and 
simple life—and never 
dreamt that this might 
be his fortune trotting 
down the new Miramar 
road towards him. 

“Ah!” he ex- 
claimed curtly. 

The steady pace 
was suddenly broken, 


and at the same 
moment the hollow 
roar of the wheels 


told that the carriage 
was passing over the 
little tunnel through 
which the — stream 
escaped to the valley 
below. Then 
the clatter of fright- 
ened horses and the 


caine 


broken. cry of one 
behind them. Felipe 
leapt to his feet and 
stood irresolute. ‘The 
widow gave a little cry 
of fear, and Rosa 
came out into the 
sunlight. There the 
three stood, | rigid, 
watching Tomaso 
contemplatively biting 
his lip in the middle 
of the sun-lit road. 

In a moment the 





suspense Was over-— 
the worst was realised. 
A carriage swung 
round the corner a 
quarter of a_ mile 
higher up the road, 
with two horses 
stretched at a frantic 
gallop, and the driver 
had no reins in his 
hand. For his reins 
had broken, and the 
loose ends fluttered 
on either side. He 
was stooping forward, 
with his right hand 
at the screw - brake 
between his legs, and 
in his left hand he 
swung his heavy whip. 
He was a brave man, 
at all events, for he 
kept his nerve and 
tried to guide the 
horses with his whip. 
There was just a bare chance that he might reach the Venta, but below 
it—not a hundred yards below it—the road turned sharply to the right, and 
everything failing to take that sharp turn would leap into space and the rocky 
bed of the river five hundred feet below. 

The man gave a shout as he came round the corner, and to his credit it 
was always remembered that his gesture waved Tomaso aside. But Tomaso 
stood in the middle of the road, and his steady eyes suddenly blazed with a 
fierce excitement. His lips were apart. He was breathless, and Rosa found 
herself with her two hands at her throat watching him. 

The carriage seemed to bear right down upon him, but he must have stepped 
aside, for it passed on and left the road clear. Tomaso was somewhere in the 
dust—in the confusion of tossing heads and flying reins. Then his white shirt 
appeared against the black of the horses’ manes. 

‘* Name of God,” cried Felipe, ‘* he is on top! é 
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Tomaso of the Mill was watching with steady eyes. 








He was 
out on the road in an instant, running as he never ran before, and shouting 


And Felipe Fortis forgot his fine clothes and superior manners. 


a hundred Catalonian oaths which cannot be transcribed here, even in 


Catalonian. 

It was difficult to see what happened during these moments, which were just 
those instants of time in which one man does well and another badly. But Rosa 
and her mother saw at length that Tomaso was apparently half standing on the 
He was swinging and jerking from side to side, but 
Then suddenly he 


pole between the two horses. 
all the while he was gathering the scattered reins in his hands. 
threw himself back, and the horses’ heads went up as if they were being strangled. 
lhey jerked and tugged in vain. 


Tomaso’s arms were like steel. Already the 
pace was slacken- 
ing—the gallop was 
broken. And a 
minute later the car- 
riage was at a stand- 
still in the ditch. 
Already the 
driver was on _ the 





ground explaining ex- 
citedly to ‘Tomaso 
how it had happened, 
and ‘Tomaso was 
smiling gravely as he 
wiped some blood 
from his hand. It 
was Felipe’ who, 
arriving at this mo- 
ment, thought ot 
opening the carriage- 
door. There was 
a pause while Felipe 
looked into the 
carriage, and 
and her mother ran 
towards him. 
helped Felipe to assist 
an old man to alight. 
He was a very fat 
man, with grey and 
flaccid cheeks, with 
shiny black hair ani 
a good deal of gold 
chain and ring about 
him. He seemed only 
half-conscious of the 
assistance __ proffered 
to him, and walked 
slowly across the road 
to the shade of the 
trees. Here he sat 
down on the low wall 
with his elbows on his 
knees, his two hands 
to his head, and looked 
thoughtfully at the 
ground between his 
feet. It was precisely 
the attitude of one 
who has had a purler 
at football. And the 


eile 


sure? * 
ets et - 


Rosa 


Rosa 





others looked on in 
the waiting silence 
which usually 
characterises such 
moments. 

“The gentleman 
is net hart?” 


suggested Felipe, who 
was always affable ani 
ready with his tongue. 

But the  gentle- 
man was not prepared 
to confirm this 
optimistic view of the 
case. He simply sat 
staring at the ground 
between his feet. At 
length he lifted his head and looked Felipe slowly up and down. 

‘*Who stopped the horses?” he asked. ‘‘ A man in a white shirt.” 

“It was Tomaso of the Mill,” answered the widow, who would have spoken 
sooner if she had had herbreath. ‘‘ He washes his own,” she added, anxious to 
say a good word for a neighbour. 

Tomaso should, of course, have come forward and bowed. But Tomaso’s 
manners were not of a showy description. He was helping the driver 
to repair the reins, and paused at this moment to remove the perspiration 
from his forehead with two fingers, which he subsequently wiped on the seam 
of his trousers. 

““Hé!” cried the fat man sitting on the wall. One could see that he was 
a business man ; for he had the curt manner of the counting-house. 

““Hé, Tomaso!” added the widow Navarro in a shrill voice. 
came slowly forward. 


And ‘Tomaso 











“Your name ?” said the man of business. 
** Tomaso.” 


“ 


Tomaso what ?” 
when the fat 
with a_ shaking 


little 
down 


face fell a 
name 


Mill,” and his 


wrote the 


“Tomaso of the 
man produced a pocket-book and 
hand. The action rather savoured of the police and the law, and Tomaso 
did not like it. 

The stout man leant forward with his chin in the palm of his hand and 
reflected for some moments. He was singularly reflective, and seemed to be 
making a mental calculation. 

‘See here,” he said at length, looking at Tomaso with quick business-like 
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at Felipe, who, to do him justice, was smiling on the old man with much 
appreciation. 

“You see what I am,” continued the business, tapping 
his exuberant waistcoat; “I am fat and | When I 
return to Palma, I shall notify to a lawyer that I leave to you, ‘Tomaso 
of the Mill,’ ten thousand pesetas, to be paid as soon after my death as 
possible. At Barcelona I shall put the matter into legal form with my own 
notary there.” 

He rose from his seat on the wall and held out his thick white hand, which 
Tomaso took, and they shook hands gravely. 

“As between gentlemen, eh?” said he; “as between gentlemen.” 


man of 
am_ sixty - seven. 

















‘* You are therefore entitled to a commission on the profit that 2 shall make. 


He was beginning to recover his colour now. ‘‘See here, I am not going 
to give you money—between gentlemen, eh! such things are not done. You 
have saved my life. You are a brave man, and you risked your neck for 
a perfect stranger! I happen to be a rich man, and my life is of some value. 
I came from Barcelona to Majorca on business—business with a good profit. 
If I had gone over there”—he paused, and jerked his thumb towards the 
hazy space that lay below them—‘‘the transaction would have 
fallen through. You have enabled me, by your prompt action, to return to 
Palma this evening and sign the papers connected with this affair. Good! 
You are therefore entitled to a commission on the profit that I shall make. 
reckoned it out. It amounts to ten thousand pesetas—a modest 


eves. 


Good ! 


blue and 


I have 
fortune, eh?” 

Tomaso nodded his head. He had always known that it would come. The 
widow Navarro threw up her eyes, and in a whisper called the attention of her own 


special black-letter saint to this business, Rosa was glancing surreptitiously 














of 


It amounts to ten thousand pesetas—a mod st fortune, eh 


Then he walked slowly to the other side of the road, where the driver was 
engaged in drawing his carriage out of the ditch. 

‘IT will enter your malediction of a carriage,” he said, ‘‘ but you must lead the 
horses to the bottom of the hill.” ‘ 

The carriage went slowly on its way, while the others, after watching it turn 
the corner, returned to the Venta. In the twinkling of an eye Tomaso’s fortune 
had come. And he had won it with his own hands, precisely as the gipsy 
from Granada had predicted. The tale, moreover, is true, and anyone can 
verify it who will take the trouble to go to Palma de Mallorca, where half-a- 
dozen independent witnesses heard the prediction made at a stall in the crowded 
and narrow market- place nearly six months before the new Miramar road was 
completed. 

As it was getting dusk, Felipe Fortis mounted his horse and rode on to his 
home in the valley far down the Valdemosa road. And Tomaso, with his hand- 
kerchief bound round his hand, walked thoughtfully up to his solitary home. The 








THE 


had thought out so carefully and brought to so grim 


great problem which he 
And Rosa _ had 


been reopened. 
that ‘Tomaso had carefully avoided 


been made 


and certain a conclusion had suddenly 
noticed with the quickness of her se 
looking at her from the moment that his good fortune had 
known. His manner, as he bade mother and daughter a gruff good-night, was 
rather that of a malefactor than one who had just done a meritorious action, 


and Rosa watched him go with an odd little wise smile tilting the corners 


g 
of her lips. 

‘‘Good-night,” she said ‘* You—and your fortune.” 

And ‘Tomaso turned the words over and over in his mind a hundred times, 
and could make nothing of them 

Rose was early astir the next morning, and happened to be at the open 


door when Tomaso came down the 


road. He was wearing his « 
hat—a flat-brimmed black felt— 


which, no doubt, the girl noticed, 
for it is by the piecing together of 
such trifles that women hold their 
own in this world. ‘There was other- 
wise no change in ‘Tomaso’s habili- 
ments, which consisted, as usual, 
of dark trousers, a white shirt, and 
a dark-blue faja or waistcloth. 
“Where are you going?’ 
cried Rosa, stepping out into the 
sunlight with a haste called forth, 
perhaps, by the suspicion that 
would fain have passed 
by unnoticed. He 


bronzed face a 


Tomaso 
stopped, his 
deeper red, his 
steady eyes wavering for once. But 
he did not come towards the Venta, 
which stands on the higher side of 
the road. 

“Tam going down to Palma— 
to make sure.” 

“Of your fortune ?” inquired 
Rosa, looking at the cup she 
was drying with the air of superior 
knowledge which so completely 
puzzled tne simple ‘Tomaso. 

“Ves,” he 


turning on his heel as if to continue 


answered, slowly 


his journey. 
** And 


Rosa. 


then. ‘ 2” asked 
He looked up inquiringly. 
“When you have made sure 
of your precious fortune?” she 
explained. She had_ raised her 
hand to her 
standing in a very pretty, indifferent 
attitude. 
lip between his teeth as he looked 


hair, and = was 
Tomaso held his lower 


at her. 

**T don’t know what I 
it?” he answered, and 
turning, he walked hurriedly down 
the sunlit road. 

“Come in on your way back 


shall 


do with 


and tell us about it,” she called 


out after him, and then stood 
watching him until he turned the 
picked up 
his fortune on the road the day 
before. It was characteristic of 
the man that he never turned to 
look at her, and the girl 
a little nod of the head as he 
She had apparently 


corner where he _ had 


gave 


disappeared. 
expected him not to look back 
and yet wanted him to do it, and 
at the same time would rather he 
did not do _ it. Felipe Fortis 
would turned half-a-dozen 
times, with a salutation and a wave 
of the hat. 

But the sun went down behind the tableland of the Val d’Erraha, and 
Tomaso did not return. Then the moon rose, large and yellow, beyond 
the Valdemosa Heights, and the widow Navarro, her day’s work done, walked 
slowly up the road to visit her sister, the road-keeper’s wife. Rosa sat on the 


have 
She laid her cheek, 


bench beneath the trellis, and thought those long thoughts that belong 
to youth. She heard Tomaso’s step long before he came in_ sight, 


for the valley is thinly populated and as still as Sahara. He was walking 
slowly, and dragged his feet as if fatigued The moon was now well up, 
and the girl could distinguish Tomaso’s gleaming white shirt as he turned the 


corner. As he approached he kept on the left-hand side of the road. It was 


evident that he intended ts call at the Venta. 
‘‘ Hé—Tomaso! ” cried Rosa, when he was almost at the steps. 
‘* Hé—Rosa!” he answered. 








of a deeper colour than a sunburnt peach, against his white shirt. 
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“TIT am all alone,” said Rosa. ‘* Mother has gone to see Aunt Luisa. Have 
you your fortune in your pocket ¢ 
He came up the steps and leant against the trellis, looking down 


at her. She could not see his face, but a woman does not always need to 


do that. 
‘* What is it—Tomaso ?” 
‘That poor man,” he explained simply—for the Spaniards hold human lite 


she asked gravely. 


was found dead in his carriage when they reached Palma. The 
At all events he is dead 


but chuaply—** 
doctors say it was the shock—and he so fat. 
Rosa crossed herself mechanically, and devoutly thought first of all of the 


merchant's future state. 

‘‘ His last action was a good one,” she said. ‘‘ There is that to remember.” 
* Ves.” 
voice. And at the 
looked up at him sharply, but she 


could see nothing, for his face was 


said ‘Tomaso in a queer 


sound Rosa 


in the shadow. 
* And 
tentatively, 
fortune all the sooner.’ 
“TI shall never get it at aii,’ 


as for you,” she said 


‘you will get your 


’ 


answered ‘Tomaso, with a curt 
laugh. “I went down to Palma 
head full 


I come 


chis morning with my 
of plans—in the sunshine. 
back with an empty brain—in the 
dark.” 
He stood motionless, looking 
They are slow of 
Majorea, and 
reflected for quite a minute before 


down at her. 
tongue in Rosa 
she spoke—which is saying a good 
deal for a woman. 

‘*'Tell me,” she said at length 
gently, ‘‘why is it that you will 
not get your fortune 7” 

‘**T went to the notary and told 
him what had happened, 
the merchant had said and who 


what 
had heard him—and the notary 
laughed. ‘Where is your paper?’ 
he asxed; and, of course, 1 had no 


paper. I went to another notary, 
and at last I saw the Alcalde. 
‘You should have asked for a 
paper properly signed,’ he said. 


But no gentleman could have asked 
for that.” 
“No.” 
doubtfully, 
‘“*T found the 


carriage,” 


replied Rosa, rather 
driver of the 
continued ‘Tomaso, ‘* and 
took him to the Alcalde, but that 
was no better. The Alcalde and 
Such 


a story, they said, would make any 


the notaries laughed at us. 


lawyer laugh.” 
“But there is 
who heard it too.” 
“Ves,” 
a hollow voice, ‘‘ there is Felipe 
Fortis. He was in Palma, and I 
found him at the café. But he 
said he had not time to come to 
the Alcalde with me then, and he 
was sure that if he did it would be 


Felipe Fortis, 


answered ‘Tomaso in 


useless.” 

‘*“Ah!” said Rosa. She got 
up and walked to the edge of the 
looking down into the 
moonlit valley in silence for some 


terrace, 

minutes. Then she came slowly 

back, and stood before him looking 

up into his face. He was head 

and shoulders above her. 

‘** So your fortune is gone,” she 
And the moonlight shining 


, 

said. 
on her face betrayed the presence of that fleeting wise smile which ‘Tomaso had 
noticed more than once with wonder. 

**VYes—it is gone. And there is an end of it.” 

‘*Of what ?” asked Rosa. 

‘** Oh !—of everything,” replied Tomaso, with a grim stoicism. 

Rosa stoo| looking at him for a moment. Then she took two deliberate 
steps forward and leant against him just as he was Jeaning against the trellis, as 
if he had been a tree or something solid and reliable of that sort. She laid her 
cheek, of a deeper colour than a sunburnt peach, against his white shirt. Ina 
sort of parenthesis of thought she took a sudden, half-maternal interest in the 
middle button of his shirt, tested it, and found it more firmly fixed than she had 
supposed. Her dusky hair just brushed his chin. 

‘** Then you are nothing but a stupid,” she said. 


THE END. 
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ES, Sir,” said my friend Zachariah P. Diggs, ‘* I have had a ‘ down’ on five 
men, for value received, and I have settled with four and taken a receipt. 
None of them hankered to do business with me again, and two of them 
retired into private life ; the fifth account is still open, and there has been some 
delay in balancing it, but it is going to be settled, you bet, with full interest. 

“It’s thirty years last fall since he played it very low down on my mother, 
and made her cry in her own house ; he scooted immediately, and hid his track. 
Being only a boy then, | couldn’t face up to him, and afterwards I’d other things 
to think of, but I took a good look at him, and I put a notch in my memory. 


I am on his trail all the time, and some day 


I’l] come up with him, you may lay 
your bottom dollar on that. 

“I was thirteen, and he might be twenty, and I reckon we ’ve both developed 
some, but there are two things that don’t change: the eye and the voice’ I saw 
how he looked that day, and I heard what he said, and I would pick him out from 
a million. 

‘“* He is just the man to swear that it was another fellow, and that he never 
did such 
think so. No; 


Golly !” 


the recompense lying in wait for this guilty man. 


a thing: he’s that kind of cuss, but he’ll not escape, and don’t you 
he ’ll have to climb down some day soon and take it sitting. 


And Zachariah P. Diggs lost the very power of speech as he imagined 


**No, I don’t mind telling you what the varmint did, for it sorter keeps the fire 
burning, though, for that matter, when you open a gas-well in a man’s memory 
it goes without blast, and don’t run out. 


Yes, Sir, | 


you don’t need to be using bellows: 

‘“We had gone West, and were settled on the Indian border. 
used to see the red-skins coming and going to the nearest store, trading skins 
They never did us any harm, but five 


for whisky; and it warn’t a pretty sight. 


years afterwards they scalped every man, woman, and child in the district. Injins 
are worse than yellow dogs. I never seen but one good Injin, and he was dead. 
**When I’saw that clearing of ours last year, five blocks of offices stood on it, 


besides a Court of Justice. The city round it grow’d so fast that they require to 


take a new census every week to keep up with the population, and it’s so enter- 
prising that an alderman can get enough boodle from a trolley-car contract in five 
years to retire from commercial business and go into Congress. ‘That clearing 


would have been a gold-mine neat, without sluicing, if we had hung on to it, but 


we let it go for a hundred dollars after father died. Property don’t boom when the 
children of the forest are hovering round, not much! 

** Father was not a born hustler, else he hadn’t ended in a Western clearing, 
but he had plenty of sand in him, and did his turn like an able-bodied man. He 
was brought up on the Old Testament without mixture, and there was one text he 
fairly froze to—‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child” He didn’t, you bet! and it 
may be a sort of weakness in human nature, but we drew to mother. 

** Mothers,” 
invention ever seen*on the face of the earth, or ever will b 
When the Almighty made the first mother, Ile rested and felt good, 


the 


», till the whole business 


and Zachariah began to moralise, ‘are just biggest 


is wound up. 
for He knew that He could never pass that. 


And He never iias. 


‘‘l’ve known a pretty considerable assortment of toughs in my time, and some 


of them on the Mississippi were daisies, who went always heeled, and shot on 
sight, but I never knew one that hadn’t a soft place in his heart for his mother, 
and I saw a hole drilled in a man once cos he spoke nasty when a fellow was 
And I’ve 


three first-rate mothers myself, but none in the same grade with my own. She had 


telling about the days when he was a kid with his mother. seen two Or 


the biggest fight ever a woman had, and she never grumbled, not once. She just 
smiled straight through, and she prayed. My gracious! she knew how to bake, 
and she knew how to pray. Asked what she wanted just confidential-like, and 
She saved us from starving, and prayed in a complete meal 


But that don’t let off the fellow 


got it without mistake. 
with fixings, as sure as my name is Zach Diggs. 
that made her cry. He’s got to pay his own debt and is going to. 

** Father had been dead a month, and the snow was deep upon the ground. 
There never was very much in the house, and the last of it was eaten up by the 
children. The bill of fare for two days had been water and a chunk of bread, and 
if we had plenty chunks we shouldn’t have asked for oysters and ice-cream, for we 
had uncommon good appetites, and could have eaten an Injin’s mocassins if we 
could have got hold of them. There was no Injin nor any other body came near 
us, and the kids began to cry—they’re apt to lose heart and weaken, kids are, 
when they ’ve nothing to eat and very little fire to keep them warm, for our wood 
pile was nearly gone. 

“The sight of mother’s face broke me up, and I went out into the wood, but 
I heard mother pray as I stood outside the door. My mind don’t seem to run 
much to sermons, but it’s kept that prayer safe since that day— 

***() God! Thou art our Father in Heaven, and I am a poor mother in the 
backwoods. ‘Thou didst take away my husband and the father of this family, and 
we have no one to protect and help us. It is winter time, and we are cold and 
starving, and the neighbours are faraway. We have no friends but Thee, and we 
ask Thee to send us food this very day, for Thy love’s sake and for the children’s 
sake. Amen.’ 

** Never heard a parson speak to God like that in a church, and if I did, you 
The 


next house was two miles off, and I calculate they had enough to do with them- 


bet, 1’d be there; but I didn’t reckon mother would get answer that time. 
selves. It wasn’t likely that there would be many people fooling round the woods 
that afternoon, for they weren’t just what you would call a pleasure park. 

“1 felt twenty years old in my mind, for being a widow’s eldest son puts on a 
few years, but in my body I was just thirteen; and though a frontier lad counts 
some more for his age than a lad in the settlements, he can’t start a victual store 
just where he pleases, or order a dinner for his mother and family. I wandered 
through the wood pretty low down, not that I cared a continental about myself, 
though I guess I could have taken a pumpkin pie without pressing. It was the 
mother and the kids that got me, and I don’t mind saying that I fetched up against 
a tree and began to cry. 

*** What’s wrang wi’ ye, ma wee mannie,’ and I turned round pretty slick, for 


I reckoned I was the only human in those woods that day. But no man can 



























calculate the population and bring out the figures right unless he takes in a 
Scotsman. No, Sir, I’ve never yet been in the place, and I’ve never heard of it, 
and I don’t believe it exists, where you won't find a Scotsman. They say there 
ain’t many of them altogether, but they’re better spread and they ‘re further 
forward than any other nation. They’ve marked out more claims in this world 
than the Jews themselves, and I’ll take my affidavit that they’ll make a fair 
start in the world to come. 

“This Scot had come out from the settlements six months before, and 
reckoned he’d start a school, for there’s nothing a Scot can’t do from lumbering 
to Latin ; but Stockton didn’t encourage a high-class academy. A Scot is never 
content to be in the procession, he must always travel in the band wagon ; but Mr. 
MacPhun was too previous by ten years, and the Injins were not patrons of learning. 

“* He was great, was Angus MacPhun, and knew what was due to his pro- 
fession. He got a log shanty that belonged to Injin Bill, who had the worst of 
an argument with a dozen 
red-skins, and didn’t seem 
to take any more interest in 
Stockton. 


out the shanty and made it 


ie Pd 
es 


MacPhun cleared 


beg 


4 


into a school-house, and he 
put up a board outside with 


this notice— 


STOCKTON ACADEMY. 
ANGUS MaAcPHUN, M.A., 
RECTOR, 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
ENGLISH, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, 


AND GEOGRAPHY. 


SENIOR DiPARTMENT. 


LATIN, GREEK, MATHEMATICS, 
AND DRAWING. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
Music AND HORTICULTURE. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION TO THE 
HEAD MASTER. 


Tue ACADEMY OPENS ON OCT, I. 


“There was nothing 
mean about Angus MacPhun; 
with a 


he wouldn’t work 


second - rate show. * Junior 
and Senior Departments. 


Music and 
Golly! he took the cake, did 


Horticulture.’ 


Angus. 


‘Angus warn’t over 


oppressed with pupils that 


winter. I heard tell he once 
had three ; juniors, J reckon, 
but most days he had none. 
On that afternoon he was 


busy in the woods, with 


horticulture I guess; so he 
found my trail and lighted 
on me when this child was 
dead beat. 

“Wot I said to him I 
don’t jist remember, but I 
guess mother was in it and 
kids and some foolery about 
having no breakfast. Fact 
is, you don’t need to orate 
to a Scot, for he sizes you 
up without speaking. A 
Scot ain’t given to spreading 
doing 


himself, he prefers 


something. There’s less gas,” summed up Mr. Diggs, ‘‘and more go in a 
Scot than in three Americans. 

““*Come awa wi’ me this verra meenut,’ said Angus, and he headed off for 
the village. A man had come from the East and started a store, and when we got 
to the door the darned place was close4, but Angus tracked the man to where he 
was lodging and roused him out of bed. 

‘**Tsn’t it michty to see ye sleepin’ and snorin’ in the middle o’ the day when 
customers are fechtin’ to get into yir store? Div ye no ken that for a public store 
to be locked at this hour is contrary to the law of every ceevilised nation? I 
havena the book by me, but I’m thinkin’ there ’ll be something aboot this in the 
Constitution o’ the United States. Man, I wud’na say but that yir conduct micht 
be a misdemeanour.’ 

‘if an American had played it like that on Ike Stokes, Ike would have been 
apt to tell him where to go to, but he jist rose and followed that Scot like a lamb. 

“** Twenty pund o’ flour,’ said Angus, ‘to begin wi’. Five pund o’ bacon. 


Don’t ye think,” said Zachariah, *‘ that I forget that order. I see that white flour 





“ What's wrang with ye, ma wee mannie ?’ 
oS 








‘Six pund o’ coffee,’ went on Angus, 
There 


coming out of the sack just plain to-day. 
‘and six pund o’ sugar, and three pund o’ cheese, and let’s see yir butter.’ 
was nothing mean in Angus MacPhun, Head Master of Stockton Academy. We 
were jist leaving when Angus stopped. ‘ Lord sake!’ he said, ‘if I didna near 
forget one jar of molasses and some candy for the bairns!’ ‘That’s what he said, 
and if you hear any man say that a Scot has no heart, then you chip in and tell him 
he’s a liar, and send the account to Zachariah P. Diggs. 

‘“* He hoisted the bag of flour on his shoulder, and took the bacon in ore 
hand and the butter in the other, and the rest was tied in a bag—that was my share 
to carry. Will you believe it I had never said one word in the store ; tried to, but 
didn’t seem to get the right word, and felt kinder choky at the throat ; but you bet I 
was thinkin’, doing jist the biggest bit o’ thinkin’ up to date since Id started on life. 

‘* Mother gave me all the religion I ever got, and she told us that when Cod 
took a notion o’ helping a man He sent an angel, and that the angels were very 
women, 


Wall, I 


Angus 


beautiful, just like 
and had _ wings. 

took a good look at 
MacPhun, and on first sigl.t 
corre- 


he didn’t seem to 


spond with the invoice, for 


if ever there was a raw- 
boned Scot it was Angus; 
but I remembered’ what 


mother asked in her prayer, 
and when I saw Angus 
collecting the food in Ike’s 
satisfied 


store I was quite 


with the angel. ‘Taking 


him all in all, he was just 
about the best angel I have 
come across. 

‘“‘He went first through 
the woods and I followed; 
for though I was mighty 


proud there wasn’t much 
grit left in me, for I’d had 
nothing to eat since yester- 
day’s breakfast, and a grow- 
ing lad of thirteen needs a 
coal in his 


good deal of 


furnaces. It went agin my 
heart, but I fell behind, and 
Angus missed me, and back 
he came. ‘ My legs are ower 
lang, and I was thinkin’ ower 
fast, and yir nae sae big as 
yir goin’ to be; this coat is 
ower heavy for me, and these 
proveesions are ower heavy 
for you; we'll have an ex- 
change.’ And as I’m a white 
man, if that fool didn’t take 
off his coat and wrap it round 
me, settin’ up to be my 
took 


the fixin’s on his back with 


mother, and then he 
the flour, and I’m darned 
if he didn’t whistle ‘Scots 
wha’ hae’ till the procession 
came along quick-step to our 
shanty. 

“They were all gathered 
inside, ’cos kids feel the 


cold when they’ve had no 


’ 


breakfast. When we stood at the door, I heard mother say to them, ‘ Don’t cry; 
we ‘Il all sit together in the corner to keep warm, and I’ve asked God to send us 
‘Think He’ll do it?’ said Jim. ‘God never broke His ward,’ 


‘ Laddie,’ said Angus, ‘ ye have a gude mother; see that 


something to eat,’ 
I heard mother saying. 
ye be a gude son.’ And I’m not prepared to take my oath in a court of justice that 
I promised. Didn’t seem to mind the word, but I didn’t forget; don’t you 
suppose I do. 

“*Tt’s terrible cold weather, Mem,’ said Angus, for all the world as if he had 
jist kinder dropped in for a call. ‘And if it holds on like this, I weedna say but 
it micht come to a storm.’ 

‘Mother was standing and looking at him while he laid on the empty table 
the flour and the bacon and the coffee, and the butter and the cheese, and the 
sugar and the molasses, and the candy. That’s the auctioneer’s catalogue, nothing 
missing, and the value I figure up at twenty-two thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars, leaving out cents. 

* «It’s juist came into my mind, Mem, that ye micht have some inconvenience 
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in gettin’ yir groceries, and as I happened to have naethin’ to do this afternoon, 
as the Latin and Greek classes werena meetin’, I took the leeberty of makin’ a 


trifling selection and bringin’ them along.’ 


“* Mother was a lady by creation. God made her that way, and I have never 
yet lighted on a woman that could speak prettier than mother, though she lived in 
the backwoods, and never had a silk dress till I struck oil for the first time. But 
mother had not one word to say that day: she just took one look at the kids 
and another at the table, and she burst into tears. Mother was a brave woman, 
and if a wild cat had come into the shanty she would have fought for her 


children, but the sight of that square meal just broke her up. 


“It was downright mean, for between mother crying and the things on the 
table we were so taken up that we forgot Angus, and when mother came to herself 
again he was gone, and from that day to this I’ve never caught sight of Angus 


MacPhun. 


*** Don’t you run after him,’ mother said, ‘for you ain’t fit. After we’ve had 


dinner you and I will 
go to the village and 
thank him.’ Golly! 
what a dinner that 
was ! I’ve paid the 
top price at Del- 
monico’s and_ the 
show places in Paris, 
but I never tasted 


28 RRS 


Parte, 


anything so sweet as 
that meal mother 
cooked with Angus 
MacPhun’s materials. 
Tell you straight, the 
smell of that bacon 
frizzling on the fire— 
well, I can feel it jist 
now, and it’s good. 
Guess that meal lasted 
an hour, and we did 
feel happy in our 
clothes when it was 
over. Then the snow 
came on again, and it 
was five days before 
we could go to the 
village. When mother 
and I got there we 
found that we had 
missed the connec- 
tion. The Rector of 
Stockton Academy 
had resigned his lucra- 
tive position and left 
two days before, and 
he told nobo ly where 
he was going. A Scot 
don't find it easy to 
tell anything, just as 
other men don’t find 
it easy to keep any- 
thing. Mother went 
to the store, and found 
what Angus had paid 
for the stock-in-trade 
that he started our 


shanty with, and she 


"tlie bal At kee REE Or 


never was happy till 
she had saved that 
money and put it in 
a bag for Angus. 
‘Well find him some 
day,’ she said, ‘and 
then we’ll give him 
the bag, but we can 





a corridor train, through the length and breadth of which he roamed with pleasure, 
declaring, however, that no civilised people would long remain in this stage of 
arrested development, and prophesying that he would live to see Pullman expresses 
running from London to John-o’-Groat’s, with drawing-room and sleepers and 
dining-car and observation-car and a barber. ‘ This is a big old country,” said 
Mr. Diggs, “and if it wakens up it will give us points. When Great Britain and 
Ireland has a mind to, it will lead the procession.” Twice during the forenoon 
Mr. Diggs took a substantial luncheon in the dining-car, and at other times he 
sustained himself with liquid refreshment, for he had a big job before him. 
“Tt ain’t every day,” he said, “that Zachariah P. D. has a cash transaction 
with a ‘Good Samaritan.’” He informed the only other passenger in our 
compartment that he was going to pay back old scores to a man that 
had played a trick on him in his youth; and when he slapped his trouser 
pocket the respectable British citizen looked anxious, for he was certain 
that Mr. Diggs was referring to a_ revolver. He called in at other 
compartments, to the 
amazement of their 
occupants, and ex- 
plained to them the 
comparative merits of 
English and American 
institutions. Once he 
made his way to the 
brake-van and poured 
contempt on. the 
luggage system of the 
United Kingdom, but 
presented the guard 
with a substantial 
token of personal re- 
gard. At Manchester 
he selected a hansom 
with considerable care, 
explaining that = li 
must go by express to 
207, Upper Huddart 
Street, and that if the 
driver would give us 
a real razzle-dazzle he 
would remember him 
handsomely in his will. 
It was a change from 
the country to the 
atmosphere of Man- 
chester, which you 
could have cut with 
a knife, and Mr. Diggs 
was disrespectful to 
the enterprise of that 


great commercial 


¢ 
& 
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centre. ‘ That canal 
was pretty good biz, 
though they necdn’t 
spread themselves 
about it so much. 
Why don't they clean 
up their air? Nowa 
live community would 
start a company and 
lay on’ decent air at 
so much a cubic foot. 
Bet there’s a dozen 
men in the States 
could work it out, 
and I wouldn’t mind 
going on the syndi- 
cate. Skip along, 
driver, to 207, Upper 
Huddart Street. ’Spect 
we must be in Lower 








never pay the debt.’ 


Huddart Street from 


She had a name for She just took one look at the kids, and another at the table, and she burst into tears. the feel of the atmo 


him, and used to call 

him ‘the Good Samaritan.’ Got i: out of the Bible, you know; and when she 
was a-dying she said to me, ‘Zach, don’t forget your mother, and do what’s 
right, and be sure that you find ‘tthe Good Samaritan,” give him that bag, and 
tell him he has got the blessing of the widow and the fatherless.’ I’ve had 
a lot of jobs to do since that day, but I've always kept an open eye for the trail 
of ‘the Good Samaritan.’ I’ve tracked him through the States and back to 
England, and I’ve found Angus MacPhun. 

“Yes, Sir, this child has been on the Mississippi, and that ain’t fool’s play; 
and he’s fought with grizzlies and with red-skins, he’s fought through the war, 
and he’s lived with the Mormons, and he wasn’t going to be beat by a long- 
legged Scot. Say, will you come down to-morrow—day before Christmas, you 
know—and see me settle accounts with ‘the Good Samaritan’? Want a witness, 
you know, to make it a legal transaction. Might escape again if there was nobody 


to hang on to him.” 
« % % % *% * *% 


It was clear frosty weather as we raced through the home counties in the 
Manchester express, and Zachariah was in immense spirits, so that the journey 
was a perpetual succession of incidents. He was vastly pleased to find himself in 





sphere.” 

The hansom could hardly contain Zachariah as we came near the number, 
and I gathered that he would give a good deal if Mr. MacPhun’s present school 
impressed the imagination at first sight. No. 207 was a shabby house of considerable 
age and in extremely bad repair, in which a well-to-do man had lived long ago at 
the rent of a hundred a year, but which was now likely lét for thirty-five pounds. 
Respectable poverty looked at you from the scrap of flowerless garden and the 
uncurtained windows, and the shabby door and the broken gate, but Diggs saw 
none of these things for the glory of the board with its fresh paint, and impressive 
lettering of red upon a black ground, and the programme of the ‘‘ Upper Huddart 
High School for Boys.” 

‘Same old man,” said Mr. Diggs, ‘‘ but he’s been growing these thirty years, 
has Angus ; he ain’t an old Sardine,” and Mr. Diggs pointed in triumph to new 
titles: “‘ LL.B.,’ that’s pretty good; ‘LL.D.,’ that takes the bakery; ‘M.A.’ ain’t 
in the race now with ‘assistant-masters.’ And see that !”—Mr. Diggs was almost 
speechless with admiration — ‘“‘Sanscrit, Hindostanee, and other Eastern 
languages ’"—how is that for high ?—there’s no flies on Angus MacPhun, and 
that was the man who carried a bag of flour with bacon and other fixings to our 
shanty. ‘Sanscrit, Hindostanee, and other Eastern languages.’ My gracious! 
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ain’t he a big bug?” And Mr. Diggs went up to the door with immense 
satisfaction. 

It was to me, who knew the inwardness of the sight, a very pathetic figure 
which opened the door and said something about the servant being out. Oh! the 
lies that Scots will tell to hide their poverty! With clothes worn to the bone, but 
scrupulously clean, with a careworn face that told of long hours and hard study, 
and the look of a man that was half starved—the whole tragedy cf a poor venture 
school was in that figure; but the man was a scholar and a gentleman of his kind, 
from the grey hair to his patched boots. When I saw that man I could have 
wept. Long years of high-class, low-paid drudgery, but Zachariah saw nothing 
but glory. Mr. MacPhun, to his Degrees as in a 
purple and gold garment. A halo of learning was round his head, and I 
Zachariah speak 
with such respect to any living 


eyes, was clothed in 


never heard 
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forgotten the circumstance, and ye owe me naething, it was juist a neeburly act, 
and no worth mentioning. Besides,” said MacPhun, “it’s mair than three year 
ago, and the claim is barred by the Statute of Leemitation.” 

* Doctor, you ‘re a mighty clever man, and I guess there ain’t another in this 
city knows his way as well about Eastern tongues as you, but you ’ve missed it this 
time; yes, Sir, when you speak about your old Statute of Limitation you are barking 
up the wrong tree. I don’t give a continental for your statutes ; I jist know one 
statute, and that was passed by mother: she told me to find you out, and pay that 
debt. And I’ve found you, though it’s been a pretty long trail, and here is the 
dust same as my mother saved it, and left it with me. There were her prayers for 
you, too, and they ’ll be attended to in the right quarter—her prayers were never 
I And there’s a matter of interest which I’ve worked out, 
and 1’ll submit the accounts, 
Doctor, this evening after dinner, 
at the hotel.” 


returned, you be sure. 





man, as when he addressed the 
Head Master of Upper Huddart 
High School. 
to call him Doctor every second 
sentence ; he apologised for an 
unlearned man intruding upon 
When MacPhun took 
us into a room which had no 
carpet and no furniture save a 
couple of desks and a few mats, 
and bade us be seated with a 
certain grave dignity, Zachariah 


He was careful 


a scholar. 


was plainly abashed and knew 
not how to proceed—for all his 
boasting, how he would reduce 
MacPhun to confusion and take 
his revenge upon him when at 
last they met face to face. 

** Doctor MacPhun,” began 
Zachariah, ‘‘unless I’ve made 
the biggest mistake of my life 
you lived at Stockton, 
Minnesota, United States. Yes, 
and Rector of Stock- 
ton Academy just thirty years 
ago this Christmas; you ain’t 
prepared to deny that on Bible 
And, Doctor MacPhun, 
you are the man that carried 
twenty pound of flour, besides 
fixin’s, from the store at Stock- 
ton, Minnesota, United States, 


once 


you were 


oath. 


to a widow’s house three miles 
off in the woods, same postal 
address, one afternoon thirty 
years ago.” This MacPhun did 
not seem to remember, and at 
that moment the bell rang, and 
murmuring something again 
about the 
open the 
in with 
their 
dinner, and as she went along 
the lobby we caught a glimpse 
of one who had been a faithful 
and sympathetic helper in the 
lonely struggle which a few 
have fought for learning and 
for life. MacPhun went to 
relieve his wife cf the parcel 
before she went upstairs, and 
Zachariah could hardly main- 
tain his composure. ‘ Their 
dinner, I’ll lay a_ thousand 
dollars, and not too much of 
it; but see, didn’t he help her 
just as he did me? He’s a 


absent servant, he 
His 


poor 


went to door. 
some 


Christmas 


wife came 


provision for 


OO al 


There were just the four of 
us, and the honours lay between 


the Head Master of Upper 
Huddart High School and 
Zachariah P. Diggs. ‘The 


humours were different, but in 
alternate courses they were both 
irresistible, and the dry chuckle 
with, which MacPhun honoured 
one of Diggs’s most outrageous 
adventures was only equalled by 
the howl, sudden and solitary, 
with which Zachariah received a 
story of the North. ‘Towards 
the close of the 
Zachariah 
solemnity, and proceeded to 
business. ‘‘ When a 
another he 


evening 
regained his 
man does 
a favour to 
take it as a certainty he'll be 
asked to do another, for that’s 
the way human nature is made. 
You went and helped my mother, 
Doctor, when she was in a big 

you made tracks, 
thought you had 
But you hadn’t. You 
can speak Sanscrit, but you 
couldn’t hide yourself always 
from that mother’s son. Now 
you can’t do any more kindness 
to that mother, because she has 
gone home; but you’ve got to 
do a favour for her son, and it 
you’re the man I| take you to 
be you’ll not say no. 

““When my pards and I 
struck oil last time it was a big 
streak of luck, and we piled it 
up considerable. We had had 
our haul before, and lost the 
dust lots of ways : now we calcu- 
lated we should bank some of 
it where it would bring interest 
and be safe. We’ve started a 
college in Stockton, and it’s a 
pretty nice concern, and it just 
wants one thing to make it 
hum —that is a live President. 
The other men we’ve got, and 
I’m over here prospecting for 
the President, and seeking for 
the man my mother wanted paid. 
And, Doctor MacPhun, I ’ve 
found them both in the same 
man. 

‘* The conditions are these, 
and they are: First, that you 


may 


trouble, and 
and 
escaped. 


you 
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perfect gentleman is Angus ~~ . “Sie 
MacPhun, LL.D., but he don’t 
remember about the flour, nary 
a bit, though it cost him eleven dollars twenty-five cents, and I reckon he 
hadn’t eleven more. Why, he did such things regular and never thought about 
them. ‘Hindostanee and other Eastern languages, M.A., LL.D.’ Ain’t he 
a four-horse team complete and a yellow dog underneath ?” 

“I’ve been searching my memory,” said MacPhun, returning in a minute or 
two, “‘and I’m judging that you are correct in your allusion to a circumstance 
which took place during my residence at Stockton. ‘There was a boy helped me 
to carry{the proveesions.” 

“There was,’ said Mr. Diggs in huge delight, “‘and that boy stands six feet 
two in his stockings, and runs to forty-two inches round his chest, and he’s seen 
two or three things since that day, and he hasn’t forgot you, and—and—wali, he’s 
jist come to settle the bill for that flour right here.” And Zachariah laid his mother’s 
bag upon the desk and began to pick out the money, whose largest denomination 
was half a dollar, but which was mainly made up of five-cent pieces. A poor 
woman’s careful savings. 

“Toots, man,” and MacPhun waved his hand in deprecation: ‘I had 








“Jt was jutst a neeburly act, and no worth mentioning.” 


close your present emporium 
of learning without delay ; 
second, that Mistress MacPhun and you pack your trunks, and take a run with 
me to the Mediterranean, where the sun knows how to shine and the sea does 
pretty well in blue; and that you become President of Stockton College, with a 
salary to begin with of six thousand dollars and a corresponding place of residence. 
Mr. President and Mistress President, I drink your good health, and I wish you 
many years of health and prosperity. I guess the cigars have been overdue for 
the last thirty minutes, and if Mistress President don’t object on grounds of 
cociscience, we’ll just light up. Land of liberty, this is the tallest night that 
Z. P. D. has had since he started out.” 
% * * 

“Mother’s been waiting for this some time,” said Zachariah, after the 
MacPhuns had departed for Upper Huddart Street in a carriage - and - pair, 
beyond the power of speech. ‘‘She maybe judged that I had_ been 
slouching in the business, but she’s satisfied now, for the debt is paid 
with interest. I declare if it ain’t twelve o’clock! MHere’s a merry Christmas 
to you!” 


te * * % 


THE END 
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5 Whom does her sister, Miss Twen'y-one, see? 
What does Miss Ten-Year-Old see in the flames ? Someone that she loves well ; 
Vistas ot sport and play, a LIGHTING THE YULE LOG. Someone, I fear, not at all like me, 
Pictures of rollicking Twelfth-Night games, Whose name is--but Time will tell. 
Visions of Christmas Day. 
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THE CLEVER HOSTESS 


is always anxious to provide a varied menu for 





her guests. Originality is prized as much in 





cooking as in any other art, and originality and 





economy can be achieved with the aid of Liebig 





Company’s Extract. It adds flavour, nourish- 





ment, and delicacy to Soups, Sauces, Gravies, 





and Entrées, and enables the cook to make the 





most of materials which by themselves would 


be insipid. 





Genuine only if Signed in Blue— 








COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


_LIEBIG 


























THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LON DON, WHC ccasscscerss cowrasr. ) ng 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 26 TO SO PER CENT. 
XMAS PRESENTS. XMAS _ PRESENTS. 


MODERATE PRICES. MODERATE PRICES. 


































Fine Gold 
Curb 


and Tur- 
quoise 

Heart,with 
Daisy 

Centre,24. 






Chain 
Bracelet, 
with Pearl 





Fine Gold “99” and 
Turquoise Brooch, 
21 8s. 


—~ Turquoise and 
Diamond Heart 
Pendant, £10. 


Gold, Pearl,& Turqucise 


S F G t 
Brooch, £1 6s. 6d. te Perceny Peat 5S 


with ‘Ture quoise, 9s. Pearl and Turquoise Link and Pendant 
Brooch, £5 10s. 

LATES! NOVELTIES. 
LARGEST SELECTION, 
MODERATE PRICES. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | 


The Goldsmiths Company’s Show-Rooms contain a mag- 
nificent Stock of Novelties in Jewellery suitable for Christmas 
Presents, and every intending purchaser should inspect this 
Stock before deciding elsewhere. 


7, Autite ,. marked in plain figures at a fixed 
v : D moderate Cas rice, and the Company’s large staff of 
£8 10s.; Complete, £9 18s. Finely Chased Gold Rabbit assistants a instructed to show goods and answer any 
Tt hove Watcl ith inely Chased Gold Rabbi | inquiries, but on no account to importune a visitor to ; ; 
AA: ett oe Sean Fine Pearl Brooch, 21 18s. and Turquoise Leaf Circle purchase. ™ ORe ere bl ase 
pensation Balance, £10. In Diamonds, £6 10s. Brooch, £2 15s. ; —— = aii 





Fine Gold Brooch, £21 88. 


18-ct. Gold Keyless Watch, € 
with Engraved Monogram, 









a on ei OE. or Go | dsmiths Company, Fine Gold Suep Doenew Brouch, 
Catalogue H2, Regent Street, 
; ° Goods Forwarded 





and Novelty List 


Post Free. on =” 





MODERATE PRICES. 
MCvERATE PRICES. 3 a 





Finely Chased Gold 
and Diamoud Flies 
on Trace Chain, 





Tue Monta Stone - 
BRACELET. December : 

Fine Gold Flexible 

Chain, with Gold 


Turquoise, signi- 
fying‘ oe »sperity,’ 





Fine Gold Flexible Bracelet, set with 
Pearls and Turquoise, 22 15s. 


Heart, set with 
Month-Stone. 








Chased Gold Mouse 
Circle and Pearl Brooch, 
22 Ss. Gold Circle Brooch, £3 16s. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTD., i112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Fine Ruby and Pearl Fly ay 





THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C,, is transferred to this Company, Telegrams: “ ARGENNON, LONDON,” 


Telephone: “3729.” 


















Trade Mark—“ CRICKLITE.” 


A Dinner Set of Clarke’s “ Cricklite’” Lamps, consisting of a Centre Mirror Plateau with Three richly-cut Glass Standarus to carry NINE “Cricklite” Lamps, mounted on Ormoiu Stand; Four Corner Standards of 
richly-cut Glass to match, each to carry two “ Cricklite” Lamps, ali with aandsome Silk Beaded Shades; Two very handsomely-cut Flower Glasses on Ormolu Stand. 


Sufficient to light a Dinner Table for 18 persons Jor 
five hours at a cost of SEVENTEEN PENCE. Total cost of the Set of Lamps, £37 2s. Od. 


TRADE MARK 
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Four Corner Standards, with Two Lamps, complete as drawn, Centre Standard, 18 inches high. 
No. 0375, 12 inches high, £2 11s. 6d. each. No. 0364, with Nine Lamps £26 


*he **Cricklite’’ Lamp is no tre > to trim and light, is ABSOLUTELY SAFE, the light is always the same height, 
high to see the guests on the opposite side of the table. 


Four Corner Standards, with Two Lamps, 


complete as drawn. 
16s. od. No. 


0375, 12 inches high, £2 11s. 6d. each. 
and sufficic ntly 


The ‘‘Cricklite’’ Lamps are made for burning Clarke’s (New Patent) Double Wick Wax Lights, to burn five hours each. Twelve Lights 
A PERFECT LIGHT for a Dinner Table. Clarke’s Double Wick Wax Light in a box for One Shilling. The Standards are made in Royal Worcester Ware, richly-cut Glass, Nickel and Silver 
gives more light than a wax candle, is suitable for ALL CLIMATES, and will keep good for years. 


Viated, Bronze and 
Ormolu, and cost from a few shillings each to many pounds, 
Can be obtained from the Patentees and Manufacturers, CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “ FAIRY” LIGHT CO., Ltd., 132, Regent Street, W., or at their Manufactory, Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


i m Agents for GLASGOW: WYLIE, HILL & CO., Ltd., 20, Buchanan Street. EDINBURGH: C. JENNER & CO., 48, Princes Street. 
Cata'ogues and Price Lists Post Free 


The oricee include the Silk Shedes with Bead Fringe. 
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EGGY TOMLINSON, aged twelve, had been detected in the act of eating 


chocolate during the Litany. Further, she had coasted down Sale’s Hill on 


her bicycle—a feat that had been expressly forbidden. Also, she was unable 
to repeat the list of the kings of Judah and Israel. Likewise, she had instructed 
Berthe, the French parlour-maid, a stranger to the country and the language, 


se 


always to address Aunt Agnes as “ Your Holiness” ; and the unsuspecting Berthe, 


only anxious to be correct, had done so. In addition, there were many other 
offences. Had she not been late for breakfast three consecutive mornings, upset 
the ink, taken the dog out without his muzzle, been impertinent to the Rev. 
Charles Cheap, and sent little Billy Sprigg into the village with a bottle under his 
arm to buy half a pint of the best pigeon’s milk ? 

In fact, Peggy Tomlinson’s sins were many and a source of grave distress to 
Aunt Agnes and Aunt Annabel. Of the two aunts Agnes was the elder, the more 
massive, the more experienced, with greater wealth and a finer sense ot duty. 
Since the death of her husband, eight years before, she had had her sister Annabel 
to live with her and keep her company. Annabel was not dominant by nature, 
and stepped easily into the second place; she had never been married, and a brief 


engagement in her youth had long since been forgotten by everybody, including 


herself. In face Agnes was a little like Napoleon; and Annabel, with her 
round spectacles on, was a little like a bird. They got on very well 
together. There had been a difference, when Annabel had wished to 


go out as a missionary, but Agnes had triumphed and shown her sister 


where her duty really lay. There were occasional differences now as to the 
correct management of their orphan niece, Peggy, of whom for the last four years 
they had had the charge. Agnes thought Annabel a little inclined to weakness. 
You could see the same weakness in Annabel’s play at Patience, at which Agnes 
was masterly. Annabel had been known to reverse, illegally, the position of two 
cards which were giving her trouble; it had given rise to some discussion. But 
on the whole, it was a very happy household, and remarkably peaceful but for the 
enlivenment which Peggy gave it. 

“Something decisive must be done,” said Aunt Agnes firmly, “and I shall de 
it. At the very next offence I shall give her a severe punishment, and one which 
she will remember.” 


‘“‘ She has been very troublesome of late,’ 


, 


replied Aunt Annabel, ‘“ but I don’t 
think she means any harm. ‘There is that to be considered.” 

**My dear Annabel, if she rides her bicycle down Sale’s Hill—particularly 
with her feet off the—er—treadles—she will most certainly kill herself one of these 
Jays, whether she means any harm or not. Mr. Cheap told me himseif that, 
though he would enjoy it, he would never consider himself justified in riding down 
a hill like that.” 


“ Peggy rides beautifully—she got two first prizes at the Gymkhana, you know. 
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She seems to think that Mr. Cheap is a little nervous.” Peggy herself, by the way, 
had put it rather more strongly than that. 

“Perhaps you have also some defence for her gross impertinence to Mr. 
Cheap—impertinence so bad that he felt compelled to report it to us 7” 

“©Oh, no! 
almost to dislike Mr. Cheap.” 

‘Dislike the curate of the parish ! 


I spoke to her about it myself. The trouble is that she seems 
What right has a little girl to take such 


a liberty? Really, Annabel, you are weak. You are far too weak.” 
‘*T fear so,” said Annabel. 

Certainly Peggy had behaved badly. ‘The Reverend Charles Cheap was not, 
perhaps, the finest specimen of muscular Christianity. He could just ride a 
bicycle, and he rode after his own manner He had, in surmounting a slight 
incline, a curious, jerky, pump-handle action of the body, which amused Peggy 
She had followed him up a hill 
Unfor- 


tunately a dog barked, and the Reverend Charles Cheap—he was even more than 


but did not justify her in her impertinence. 


imitating his action, with some talent for mimicry and no reverence. 


nervous—circled into the middle of the road, got entangled with himself, and fell 
off. In the moment of falling-off he realised that he was being caricatured from 
behind, and lost his temper. 

There had been a day when Peggy had found him stranded five miles from 
anywhere, and had mended the puncture for him. She it was who had shown 
him, to his surprise, that there was more than one point at which a bicycle needs 
lubrication. She it was who, when he was on the verge of returning the machine 
to the makers with an indignant and very sarcastic letter on the inferiority of the 
goods they supplied, showed him that the only thing wrong with the machine was 


All these 
The Reverend Charles Cheap had been touched 


that the chain needed to be tightened, and tightened it for him. 
services were now forgotten. 
m his dignity. And he posted a letter of six pages to Aunt Agnes, setting forth 
this grievous sin on the part of Peggy and every other sin, grievous or not, which 
he had ever been able to observe in her, and saying that he was only actuated by 
a sense of duty. Personally, the little incident had amused him. Had he not 
whipped round smartly as soon as he suspected something of the kind, he might 
not have detected the impertinence at all. So Peggy had received thirty minutes 
of Aunt Agnes at her very best, followed by fifteen minutes of Aunt Annabel at her 
very weakest, and the two aunts, in solemn conference, had decided that at the 
very next offence the punishment must be signal and Titanic. 

In addition to distressing others, Peggy ‘Tomlinson had also profoundly 
distressed herself, being, like most high-spirited girls, possessed of a good deal 
of affection and nice feeling. So this Saturday afternoon she sat up in the 
school-room alone, and wondered if some special kind of curse was on her, and 
Many 


adults in authority take a great deal of trouble to make children have this view of 


whether she would ultimately come to a bad end in a low-class prison. 


themselves, and the worst of it is that they sometimes succeed. 
Peggy had a mane of red hair, and was going to be a beauty. She was aware 


ot the first because William Sprigg, Esq., aged eight, occasionally (when he had 
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a clear run before him) called her “Ginger.” Of the beauty she was not aware, 
and if she had been offered her choice between beauty and a stick of chocolate, 
Peggy had a perfect skin, 
It is 


she would have taken the chocolate without hesitation. 
big grey eyes, regular features, and the sweetest expression in the world. 
not every day that Nature makes a red-haired beauty, but when she does she does 
well. 

It had been Peggy’s original intention (as there were no lessons on Saturday 
afternoon) to remain at home and read somewhat ostentatiously, in the presence 
of her aunts, those books which she generally reserved for Sunday. But, as it 
happened, this Saturday afternoon was gloriously fine, a fine afternoon after mzny 
days of rain, which had flooded the brook through the fields. On reflection, sl 
decided upon a compromise. She would go out, but she would not take hei 
bicycle. You cannot 


coast down  Sale’s 


Hill when you have 
no bicycle. She went 


out alone and dis- 


creet, but she thought 
that Billy 


Sprigg might be 


5 


pe »ssibly 
somewhere about. 


She went down to 


the bridge over the 
brook, and for awhile 
amused herself at the 
game of Oxford and 
Cambridge. You 
take 
stick of 


length, 


two pieces ot 
the same 
but  distin- 
guishable by their 
markings, and decide 
that one of them is 


Oxford and the other 


Cambridge. You 
fling them into the 
Water on one side 


of the bridge, 


giving them con- 
scientiously an even 
You then run 
to the other side of 
the bridge, and look 
will 
This 
Oxford 


Start. 


to see which 
come out first. 
afternoon 


had 


unprec edented 


won for the 
number of 


three 


twenty- 
times in suc- 


cession. She had 


just started the 


twenty-fourth race, 
rushed -to the 


the 


and 

other side of 
bridge, when a loud 
behind 


the 


call from 


announced pre- 
sence of Billy Sprigg. 
later 


In a moment 


from under the 
bridge, struggling 
ineffectively in the * Run the dog about in the sun until he’s dry.” 
strong current, came 
the fat pug dog which was the property and special joy of Mrs. Sprigg. Peggy 
realised that Billy had once more made a fool of himself. She also realised that 
unless something was done that pug’s last hour had come. Then she ran down 
the bank until she had got <!:ead of the dog, and went in in her clothes. 

She was wringing the water as well as she could from her skirts and her red 
hair when Billy Sprigg came up to her, panting, and too frightened to laugh. 

“You ’ve pretty nearly done it this time, Billy,” she observed ; “ what on earth 
were you up to?” 

“Well, I knew that all dogs could swim, so I told Peter to go in, and he 
wouldn't go in, so I picked him up and pushed him in. And then the stream was 
too strong for him. It’s awfully lucky that you were there.” 

‘‘ Probably I shall catch cold and die 
I don’t expect anything else.” 

“Are you going to say anything about it ?” asked Billy. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because there ’Il be an awful row at home if they know I threw Peter in. 
I wouldn’t mind saying that he walked on the edge of the bridge and got dizzy 


“Lucky for you,” said Peggy grimly. 
of consumption. 
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and tumbled in, but they wouldn’t believe it. They don’t often believe me even 


when | am telling the truth. I shall be in an awful row if you let on.” 

“ And I shall be in an awful row if I don’t,” said Peggy. 

“Well,” said Billy, whose chivalry was still in an elementary condition, 
‘you’ve got me into rows enough before this.” 

‘“ That’s true,” said Peggy meditatively ; “all right. I’ll get you out of this 


one. Run the dog about in the sun till he’s dry. I must scoot home pretty sharp 


and get changed.” 

**T say, you are a brick!” 

** And I say you’re an idiot. See you to-morrow if 1’m not dead.” 

So Peggy went home and suffered severe cross-examination and baffled it. 
Her two aunts were in a difficult position. Her refusal to give any information 


made it probable 





that she had gone 
into the river from 
sheer iniquity. And 


for this reason it was 
necessary to treat her 
the 
severity. At 


utmost 
the 


with 


same time she might, 


they feared, become 





very ill in’ conse- 
quence of her im- 
mersion on a_ cold 


day at the end ot 
November, and _ for 
that -reason it was 
necessary to treat her 
with the utmost 
gentleness. As usual, 
Aunt Agnes inclined 
to the and 
Aunt Annabel to thie 
Phe 


romant 


severity 


gentleness. 
latter, in 
asked 

had 


to save the 


desperation, 
Peggy if she 


gone in 


life of a child. 
“aN 6” said 
Peggy bluntly, “1 


didn’t.” 
The Bench then 
lecided to pronouns c 
sentence on the 
following morn- 
ing, and the guilty 
prisoner was left 
in bed with a hot- 
water bottle and 
an unpleasant sub- 
ject for meditation. 
** Never,” said 
Aunt Agnes firmly, 
“did I know any- 
thing so mys- 
terious, and where 
there is mystery 
there is always 
something wrong.” 


“Vou don’t 


think,” suggested 
Aunt Annabel, 


‘that it would be 
any good if I went 
tried to 
her to 


up and 
persuade 
tell us?” 
“That,” said Aunt Agnes drily, “is what you have been doing for the last 
half-hour.” 
“What I had thought,” said Aunt Annabel hesitatingly, ‘‘ was that perhaps 


” 





one might promise her something if. 
“IT am surprised at you,” said Aunt Agnes severely. 
which weakness becomes something worse than weakness. 


“There is a point at 
One does not offer a 
child bribes to do what she is told.” 

The game of Patience that evening was a melancholy affair. 
extricated herself from tremendous difficulties by magnificent generalship, and yet 
hardly boasted about it at all. Annabel, favoured by fortune, succeeded in playing 
out three successive sets, and yet found no satisfaction therein. After the Patience 
the Bench consulted again, while upstairs the prisoner slept sweetly. 


Aunt Agnes 
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REST! The toil of the old- FOR REST AND COMFORT COMFORT! The ease and 


speed with which clothes are 
washed, and the snow-white 
purity of the linen, when 


ending rubbing and scrubbing, . 

i n i Sunlight Soap is used in 
boiling and dollying; all of “the Sunlight Way,” means 
which are saved, means that in “the Sunlight way.” that Sunlight Soap gives 
This Simple Way Makes Washing Play. Comfort. 


fashioned way, with coarse, USE 


common soap; the never- 


Sunlight Soap gives Rest. 


—_ When SUNLIGHT SOAP is in the tub, you needn’t toil, nor boil, nor scrub. “a 





The prisoner was down in time for breakfast on the following morning, and 
ate, as culprits so often will eat on the day of their execution, a capital breakfast. 
And then the sentence was pronounced. This year Peggy Tomlinson was to 
receive no Christmas presents There would be none from Aunt Agnes nor from 
Aunt Annabel, nor from Uncle George, nor from Uncle William, nor from Uncle 
Joseph. To the three last letters had been specially sent, requesting that they 
would send no presents to Peggy, and stating reasons. And then Peggy went up 
to the school-room, feeling that the blow had fallen, and that she might just 
as well have died (of consumption) during the night. She did not cry that day, 
nor the next. She was depressed, and realising the horrors of her fate slowly. On 
the evening of the third day, while at tea in the drawing-room with her two aunts, 
the culminating point was reached somewhat suddenly. She put down the piece 
of thin bread-and-butter on which she was engaged at the moment, and retired 
with quivering lip. Aunt Annabel listened outside the door, and heard Peggy’s 


paroxysm of sobs. ‘Then she went downstairs again to Aunt Agnes, paced the 
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She also accepted with absolute resignation the deprivation of all Christmas 
presents which was coming upon her. She had wept once, and it was over. You 
cannot bring the dead back again, neither can you, if you are a girl of twelve, alter 
the decrees of Aunt Agnes. She intended to do the best that she cguid with her 


Christmas. As the day drew very near and her virtue persisted, Aunt Agnes had 


graciously hinted that the sentence would be carried out in its most literal sense. 


There would be no presents, but on the other hand there would be no disapproval. 
William Sprigg would probably be allowed out by 


b> 


There would even be gaiety. 
then and would come to tea. Indeed, if no further breakdown occurred, the use 
of the bagatelle-table (a rare and precious privilege) would be accorded them. 
The decorations went up. The village grocer looked particularly pleased, and 
touched his hat obsequiously to Peggy Tomlinson in the village—a child with 
a fine appetite, with two wealthy aunts at the back of it, and, as such, a source 
of revenue. 

Christmas Eve came. Peggy was in bed and asleep when parliament met. 


Aunt Agnes extricated herself from tremendous difficulties, 


drawing-room like a caged hyena, and groaned from sheer distress. Aunt 
Agnes looked grave. 

“IT also,” she said, ‘‘am very sorry. I knew that in punishing her we should 
be inflicting some suffering upon ourselves. But, after all, one’s duty must be 
done. A severe punishment was clearly required, and Peggy finds this severe. She 
At the same time, it is a punishment chosen with 


We have 


so seldom cries about anything. 
great care, not to injure her health in any way, or affect her education. 
done the best we can.” 

Aunt 
listen outside the door again, which was weak of her, as this increased her 


Annabel said she hoped and believed so, and went upstairs to 
agony. 

Now it so happened that during the following weeks of December Peggy was 
remarkably and unusually angelic. ‘This may in part have been due to the fact 
that Billy Sprigg was shut up at home with influenza, partly to the fact that the 
weather was not favourable to bicycling, partly to penitence, and partly to sheer 
luck. 
days on which she had to be bad and days when she had to be good. 


There were 
She was 


Peggy, like many other children, was a pronounced fatalist. 


pleased that Destiny had not chosen for her during these weeks a career of crime. 


“T do not see,” said Aunt Annabel firmly, ‘‘that any child could possibly 
have shown a sweeter disposition than Peggy has done of late.” 

Aunt Agnes admitted that Peggy had certainly been very thoughtful, that her 
conduct had been satisfactory, and that she did not take her punishment sulkily. 
* All of which,” observed Aunt Agnes, ‘‘is to the good, and shows that we were 
right in the line we took.” 

“IT do not quite know,” said Aunt Annabel, with less firmness, ‘‘ what you will 
think about it, but as I was in the village to-day I saw this little thing, and I—in 
It was not expensive.” 

“What is it ?” she asked. 


fact, I bought it. 
Aunt Agnes surveyed it grimly. 
“It is a cyclometer, an instrument you carry attached to a bicycle for some 
purpose or other—possibly to accelerate the speed in some way. I have frequently 
heard Peggy say that she wished she had one.” 
*‘T have no right,” said Aunt Agnes with marked coldness, “to exercise any 
control over your actions, but if you break down and give the child this—er—this 


Dead! 
That will mean that we shall have to send her to 


cyclo thing, my authority and yours over her will henceforth be dead. 
Do you understand me ? 
school.” 
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was in her pocket, ready at the least 


Aunt Annabel at once capitulated 





unconditionally. sign of relenting. It was some time after 
“You are not alone in your weak- breakfast before she had so far pulled 
ness,” Aunt Agnes continued. ‘George, herself together that she was able to talk 
William, and Joseph have all sent the to Peggy about the book-mark, taking 
child presents, contrary to my expressed it for granted, of course, that Peggy had 
wishes. I shall not allow her to have not done the work herself, and finding 


them, and they will be returned as soon it still more astounding that the design 


as the rush of Christmas traffic is over.” also was due to the same inventive brain. 
That closed the conference, and In fact, things were going very smoothly 
Aunt Agnes proceeded to a desperate but when the parlourmaid entered, with the 
announcement that Master William Sprigg 


f 


triumphant conflict with a new sort of 


Patience, containing complications that was in the library and had brought a 
were almost diabolical. present for Miss ‘Tomlinson. 

At breakfast- time next morning “T want to ask a favour,” said 
Peggy, looking very pretty, and with the leggy, in a voice which really hardly 
light of joy in her eyes, entered the trembled at all, ‘‘I know I am not to 
breakfast-room, kissed both her aunts with have any presents, but I don’t want him 
enthusiasm, wished them a happy Christ- to know. Would you mind if I went into 
mas, and presented unto Aunt Agnes a the library and took what he’s brought ? 
set of Patience cards in a leather case, and I’ll give it up to you the moment he’s 
to Aunt Annabel a book-mark, whereon gone.” 
was worked in coloured silks a sprig of Then Aunt Agnes, with great perspi- 
forget-me-not, the words, ‘“‘ Hark, the cacity, trained by thousands of games of 
herald angels sing!” and a bicycle, the Patience, began to see possibilities. 
whole being designed and worked by “Yes,” she said, ‘‘ you may do that 





if you like, but you must let me have a 


Peggy Tomlinson herself. Aunt Agnes 
little talk with William first. I have,” 


thanked her warmly, spoke at some 
length of the use which these Patience she added with Machiavelian strategy, 
cards would be to her, indicated the points ‘a message for his mother.” 
in which they excelled all Patience cards In the library Aunt Agnes and 
which she had _ possessed previously, William Sprigg shook hands gravely, 


worked in one or two adroit compli- and wished each other the compliments 


ments on Peggy’s recent saintliness, and, of the season. 
speaking generally, charmed Peggy, which “William,” said Aunt Agnes with 
was what she had intended to do. Aunt directness, *“‘can you tell me why Peggy 


Annabel said “Thank you!” and had came home wet through from being in the 


great difficulty in saying anything else, brook one afternoon in November ?” 





in eating an egg, and in the control of “Ves,” said William, with a broad 


her feelings generally. The cyclometer The village grocer touched his hat obsequiously. grin. “I threw the pug in, because all 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 





‘ Temperance Cottage, Mine 
\ near Malme sbury. Wilts, Oct. 13, 1890 
“ Dear Sirs,—I received the ttle of Embrocation all a 
right, ond my friend has comme a od using it. When I had ’ 
the first bottle from you I had my three little boys, aged 
respectively eight mx mths, three years, and four years, very 


ill with hooping cough. I had tried all kinds of prescribed 
remedies for more than a month, and they only seemed to get 
worse, the cough being so severe that the blood would flow 
from their nose and mouth. When commencing to cough I 
consulted doctors and chemists, and had medicine ms ws 
but to no purpose, and I quite thought they would be choked to 





death. At last alady friend of mine told me if Leola et such 
athing she’s Embrocation it would cure them. § ent to 
you at once through my chemist, and after attending carefully 
to the directions for fourteen nights they entirely ceased 
hooping and vomiting and in three weeks the cough had 


almost ceased, and they seemed quite well in themselves and 
ate their food well. You are at liberty to make whit use you 
like of this he tier, as L shall always feel gre atetul to Roche's 
Embro cation, and ommend it as a cur for "he ing 
cough.— Yours faithfully, “7. ©. “'F REE rH. 


BRONCHITIS. 
RHEUMATISM. 
CROUP. 
LUMBACO. 


Copy of an Order received. 
** Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to despa'ch 
siz bottles of Rocue’s Hersat Emprocation, used fcr 
children having Hooping Cough, to Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cumberland, 
* Fenzing, Vienna, March 24, 1889.” 
Price 4s. per Bottle. 
Sole Wholesale Agents— 
wv. EBODWARDS Ca] SON, | 
157, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


Paris; ROBERTS & CO., 5, Rue de la Paix. 


New York: FOUGERA & CO., North William Street. | BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Prices 1/10 and 2/3 post frye. 3000 TESTIMONIALS makes a perfect high-class Custard ata minimum of 
. , THE cost and trouble. Used by all the leading diplomées 
of the South Kensington School of Cookery. 


—— ORIGHVAL. Invaluable also for a variety of Sweet Dishes, f | at a P F c i | . ’ 
Nae NAVAL, MILITARY) $$ 
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Now on View at judged. All Needlework for Competition must be received by the ‘OLD BLEACH” LINEN CO.. Ltd., EMBR OIDERY t owe x ti »W 1 t 

Randalstown, co. Antrim, by February 28, 1900, al latest. The List of Awards will be published in the being of equal strength, the threads Pt A at ath att ae fre 7 1y Sic oaie at 


| Linen for Drawn-Thread work and Embre videry. 


last issue of March of this paper. 
THOMAS McLEAN’ S GALLERY, | The “OLD BLEACH ” Linens are a genuine revival of the excellent old-fashioned Grass Bleached Linens of the past generation, which lasted a lifetime, and are kept 
7, HAYMARKET. in stock by all first-class Drapers throughout Great Britain, the Colonies, and the United States. Ask to see them and judge for yourself. 


‘. ‘ ¥ ! A great many manufacturers are pass ing i) ft on Pree public material composed part'y of cotton and flax pe 2? ure Liven, ‘The Trade Mark, “OLD BLEACH,” stamped 
PUBLISHER Tro Her Maszgsry. e on every Towel, and on every yard of pie vis, is a Guarantee that they are made from Pure Fic 
I Beg Pardon! but do you 


clean your BRASS and METAL WORK with | . 
Needham’s The Wi LLIAMS 


METAL 


aver * 
Polishing Paste? | jaaRaaiaall : SHAVING 


There's nothing like it for quick, clean work. 


NO ACID IN IT. ST | 
3 sJSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD, : ICK 



































NEWEST AMERICAN mo. we: aii 
ov tux ARCHA RE ‘NA 
SAME BOARDS 


—~ ae Mahogany Finish, 

















ON THE 
No.1. 24-inch Boards, 
156 Games. 
No. 2. 78-inch Board, 
20 Games. | 
List of Games on one Reversible 
y Board include :— 
y Shuvette, 
Skittles or Nine Pins, 
Pocket Carrom Games, 
(Six or Ten Persons Playing.) 
Billiardette (NEW GAME), 
GREATEST FAMILY ENTERTAINER Cuban Carrom Game, 
EVER INVENTED. And Six other NEW Games, 


Sole Agents :—G. GREINER & Go., 10-12, Milton Street, London, E.C., who will furnish address of the 
nearest retailer if any difficulty in a the ** Archarena Star Boards. 


Never before has so much 
been combined on one board, 
or offered to the public for the money, 
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C. SRANDAUER & COS SIBCLA PENS 








WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 
C. BRANDAUER & COS. for their Rich, Cream-like Lather, the peculiar softening action on the 


beard, and the wonderfully soothing, refreshing effect upon the face. 


| R C U L A R p F N S Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any address on receipt of price in stamps. 
p 0 | N T 7 D WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, WILLIAMS’ LUXURY SHAVING TABLETS, 1s, 
; WILLIAMS’ AMERICAN SHAVING. TAB ETS, 6d. WILLIAMS’ “JERSEY CREAM” T } r 
Trial Tablet WILLIAMS’ Dr Hate SOAP for 1d. stamp, by —— SOAP, 64 


These series of Pens write as smoothly as a Lead Pencil, and neither Scratch nor Spurt, The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 64 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W. C., or 161 Clarence 2 S., SYDNFY, 
the points being rounded by a new process. Chief Offices and Laboratories—GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


is es Assorted Sample Box for Seven Stamps to the Works, Birmingham. 
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“ HARLENE ” 
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Has the _ distinguished 

honour of being used 

in almost every Royal 

Palace throughout the 
World. 














HARLENE: 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared & Delicately Perfumed. A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 





Under Royal Patronage. “ WARLENE ” 


BD EDWARDS’ ( 


Enjoys the Highest re- 














a putation. and is used 
ro ATR by the Nobility § and 
Aristocracy throughout 

Ul the World. 








Monsieur Philosophow is commanded by 


HER MAJESTY 





THE QUEEN OF GREECE 








to forward 


** Harlene” 


H.R.H. PRINCESS 


**Harlene” duly received. 


H.R.H. Princess Marie of Greece wishes six bottles of Edwards’ 
for the Hair sent immediately. 


Crown Prince's Palace, Athens, Greece. 


cheque for the six botties of 


MARIE OF GREECE 





has given entire satisfaction. 


writes: Messrs. Edwards’ Preparation, *“‘ Harlene 


H.R.H. wishes six more bottles ot ‘Edwards’ *Harlene”’ 
the Hair sent as soon «as possible. 


Palace of Prince Royal, Athens. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA 


" for the Hair, 


for 








requires three bottles of Edwards’ “ Harlene”’ for the s.air sent 
at once. 











Dr. A. B. GRIFFITAS, Ph.S., F.R.S.E., Principal of the Brixton School 





of Pharmacy, Lecturer on Chemistry to the Hairdressers’ Guild, says 
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is absolutely free from injurious 
preparation. It stimulates 


Gentle nen, se pl as ive in enclos ig my 
photograph owing my we al of hair, as a result the hair. * Harlene’ is invaluable 
of using y {RLE NE,’ a ar will always recommend and restores the hair. I can 
it, and testify to its effic useful preparation.”’ 
"Fours faithfully, Full Description and Directions for use 


1 -, 26, and (three 


JENNIE WILLEY - 
over the World, 


EDWARDS’ 


i i i i i i hh he hd 


‘**T hereby certify that I have examined Edwards’ 
substances ; 
the roots of the hair, and res 
sequently it is an invaluable remedy for Baldness and other fungoid dis 
as a dressing. 
conscientiously recommend this elegant and 


ein Twenty Languages supplied with every Bottle. 


times 26 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, 
or sent direct 


‘“HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 





aud find that it 
is a first-class 


* Harlene,’ 
‘Harlene’ 
stores its colour, con- 
-ases OL 
strengthens, 


19, Elm Road, London, N.W. 
Gentlemen,—Last autumn my hair was falling out 
very rapidly. I used two bottles of “‘ HARLENE,”’ 
and am now able to play my part at the theatre without 
wearing a wig. You are at liberty to use my name 
and photograph showing the wonderful result. 
Faithfully yours, 
CONSTANCE 


in fact, 


It preserves, 


Hairdressers, and Stores all 
on receipt of Postal Orders. 


STUART. 








| 
, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








Established over Sixty Years. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 


S. SAINSBURY’S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


PARISIAN FONDANTS, CHOCOLATES, BONBONNIERES. 
CHOCOLATS, F. MARQUIS. 
WOOD AND GLASS WORK. 


LAVENDER WATER, 
PURE FRUIT SYRUPS, 


For refreshing Beverages, fi 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 


By Emice GAtcEé, or Nancy. 


EAU DE COLOGNE AND FLOWER PERFUMES, 


in and fancy Bottles. 








y Home use, Eve ning Parties, &c. 


NEV ADDRESS — 


136, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


DESCRIPTIVE LISTS BY RETURN OF POST. 
Late of 176, 177, Strand. Late of 176, 177, Strand. 











USERS q. snc 
— ELECTRIC LIGHT 


DESIROUS of REDUCING their ACCOUNT for CURRENT and 
LAMPS 





RENEWALS of LAMPS SHOULD SEE that their 


Bear the WORLD-RENOWNED ! race Mark 








THE BEST ann CHEAPEST ww tHe END. 


SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, STORES, &e. 









Head Office— 


Ediswan Buildings, Queen Street, London, E.C. 
























dogs can swim ;, but the current was too strong for pugs, and he would have been 


done for if Peggy hadn’t gone in and brought him out.” 
« And how is it,” asked Aunt Agnes, with growing sternness, “that I have not 
heard of this before ?” 
“Well,” said Billy, ‘1 
body, because there would have been such a row about the dog.” 


asked her rather particularly not to tell any- 


“It didn’t occur to you,” said Aunt Agnes, “that you might be getting 


“It didn’t occur to you,” said Aunt Agues, by this time positively ferocious, 
“that you might be getting Peggy into great trouble by your cowardly conduct ?” 

“Well,” said William, “it was a sort of exchange. I had got into rows 
through her, and we agreed I should get out of this one through her. However, 
I got into it all the same, because the mater caught me drying the dog at the 
greenhouse stove. I had the luck to get the influenza the next day, so the row 
didn’t come to much after all. If only you’re ill they can’t do much to you. I 
had meant to tell Peggy she needn’t keep it dark any more, but I wasn’t allowed 


out. Then I meant to write, and then I forgot.” 
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“It’s a pity,” said Aunt Agnes, “that you were not a little more thought- 
ful, but as it’s Christmas-time I’ll say no more about it to you. You shall 
see Peggy directly.” 

* % * we wt x 


But Peggy never absolutely understood why, when she rendered up to Aunt 


Agnes the musical-box, playing three tunes, which she had just received from Billy, 








eggy into great trouble by your cowardly conduct ?”’ 


it was immediately returned to her, together with a perfect hailstorm of other 
presents—one absolute golden sovereign from Aunt Agnes, a cyclometer from Aunt 
Nor did 


she quite understand why she, Peggy herself, not having wept at her deprivation, 


Annabel, three gorgeous and expensive presents from her three uncles. 


should begin to blubber when the presents were given her, and she was told that 
Aunt Annabel 
showed herself particularly high-spirited and kittenish in the many games which 


she was a good little girl after all. However, it ended happily. 
were played that afternoon, and if it was all Fate, then Peggy Tomlinson was very 


well contented with Fate. 
JHE END, 
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A SOCIAL REFORMER. Lapy Pat (wth a laugh). That’s where your little Lapy Par. Does he! 
A DUOLOGUE. chance of martyrdom would come in. Poor Gwen, Gwen. He probably thinks I should be a help. 
(Acting Rights retained by the Author.) and everything is to be made easy for her. We even Lapy Par. You’d certainly be a draw for a 
? yt ai think of sending you for a few weeks to stay with this Sunday morning or two in Hyde Park. 

Zany Parnicta discovcied seated..her Bands cosesed da Mrs. Marsh, who directs the Settlement. I hear she Gwen. But above all, his great idea is the mixing 
her lap. Enter GWENDOLIN, looking very deler- is quite a trustworthy woman. of the masses and the classes. He says Society is 
mined and defiant. : GWEN (aghast). Why ? doomed unless that is brought about at once. 

’ Lapy Part. Oh, my darling, think of all the things Lapy Par. Everyone to their taste; but before 

J.apy Part (pleasantly). That you, Gwen? Well, you have to learn before you are a properly qualified I’d marry a Mr. Diggles I’d let Society perish. 
my dear, I’ve spoken to your father. wife for Mr. Diggles. I suppose you will live in one Gwen. But what a climb-down for me! I’ve 
Gwen. I hope, mamma, that both you and he of those sweet little flats with the staircase outside. agreed with all this. Sat at his feet, been a disciple, 
understand how determined I am to follow the What fun! But you really must learn how to broil a and now—now (A ring at the bell is heard outside.) 








lictates of my conscience in this matter ? chop, Gwen. Don’t—don’t, I implore you, pop it in Mamma, there he is: for Heaven’s sake stop him! 
Lapy Pat (wrth excessive amiability). Oh, quite, the frying-pan. Lapy Par. But Gwen 
my love. You have met this Mr. Digs—Digsly GWEN (dursting into tears). You are very cruel, Gwen. Oh, you must! It’s impossible! Some- 
Gwen. Diggles. Mamma. Do you suppose I can’t see you are teasing body else must save Society ; I won't! 
Lapy Par. Diggles—slumming ? me? You know very well I am not really going to Lapy Par. I am afraid you will have to see him. 
Gwen. At our Settlement, where earnest men and marry the man, I just meant to show you how superior Gwen. No. No. Tell Mills to say papa is out. 
women meet for the purpose of bringing sweetness I was to—to other girls. Go on. Go on. (LApy ParriciaA reluctantly crosse: 
and light to those whom you, I suppose, would call Lapy Pat (searing with laughter), And poor papa to door, half opens tt, and then rapidly closes it again.) 





the lower orders was to do the dirty work. No, Gwen, social reformers Lapy Par. Too late, my dear. Mills is just show- 

Lapy Par. I might, my love, but I won't when I don’t have quite such a good time of it as all ing him into your father’s study. 
am Mr. Diggles’ mother-in-law. that. You feel that the world wants a lesson. Very Gwen (sinking into a chair). Oh, if it isn’t enough 

Gwen. Oh! he is not ashamed of having risen good, marry the gentleman in the flannel shirt, and to stop any girl trying to do a little good! Here have 
from the ranks the lesson may be of value. (As she rises fo go.) I devoted my life to causes, when I might have led a 

Lapy Par. Of course not; and the ranks, I am There—there—don’t cry. By the way—I never asked butterfly existence, and this is my reward. 
sure, must be equally proud of Mr. Diggles. He has you. Do you love the person ? Lapy Par. I suppose you feel absolutely certain 
risen—to a wine merchant’s office ? GWEN (sobbing). No. that he is going to propose ? 

Gwen. He writes books. Lapy Par (very gravely as she comes up to her). Gwen. What else could he want with papa ? 

Lapy Par. Time enough to consider those when Gwendolin, and you have so far encouraged him Lapy Par. I confess I don’t see. 

a publisher does. He also lectures in Hyde Park on as to justify his proposing for you. Is that quite Gwen. And although his behaviour to me has been 
Sundays, weather permitting. You oughtn’t to be honourable ? most respectful, I know that the dream of his life is 
dull, Gwen. Gwen. I never thought about it, I suppose I was so that princesses and artisans may one day intermarry, 

Gwen. I refuse to recognise in the fellowship of | anxious to show him how little I cared who he was. quite simply and as a matter of course. 
noble thoughts and great aims these absurd class dis- Lapy Pat. That he mistook your meaning. Well, Lapy Par. H’m, the first couple to try it on may 
tinctions. I consider it just as great an honour to be my dear, you must get out of it as best you can. count on a good attendance at the wedding. 
asked in marriage by Mr. Diggles as bya Duke. I—— Gwen. Mamma, don’t leave me. I'll never try to GWEN (s/arting). Is that papa’s voice? Are they 

Lapy Pat (vawning). Quite so, dear; but don’t be superior again, if you will only help me. coming ? 
waste all this on me, keep it for Mr. Diggles. Lapy Pat. But you have only to say ‘*‘ No.” Lapy Par (“stening). I think not. 

Gwen. Oh, it’s the principle I am fighting for. I GWEN (sobbing). How canI? If papa is willing, GweEn. What can they find to talk about all this time ? 
lidn’t expect papa would allow me to see the man Mr. Diggles won’t see any reason for my refusing. Lapy Pat. Your father’s probably offered him a 
himself. Lapy Par. Say you don’t love him. cigar. He never does things by halves. 

Lapy Par (sarcastically). Didn’t you ? Gwen. Good gracious, he doesn’t expect me to! Gwen (horrified). You think papa will be as 

Gwen. Well, no; I thought you would both be so He’s far too advanced for that. He considers mar- amiable as all that! Who’d have. thought it? His 
very indignant that—— riage a useful partnership, but he says love is absurd. only daughter, too! [Continued on Page 4>. 




































© & Nothing | oe profitable and 
For Parties and Dinners so Aestts TES Trees BUCHANAN S 
AED S | SCOTCH 
The daintiest of dishes can be provided WHISKIES 
with little trouble and expense with Brown 
& Polson’s Patent Corn Flour. It makes 
delicious light puddings, custards, blanc- 
manges, jellies, creams, and a hundred other 
delicacies of a like nature. For whatever 


sweet employed, Brown & Polson’s Corn 














THE BEST PROCURASLE, 


PROSES | comors 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 


Bushes in variety. Packing and “s PECIAL BUC HANAN” 


Carriageé free for Cash with order. 
$/< per doz., 6O/- per 100. 


¥ ang BLENDS. 






















r Acres 0 


Fou lass, - 
Clematis £0,000) from 15 -doz. 
\.B.— Sing: ¢ Plants are soldat DINNEFORD’ S MAG FSIA. 
slightly increased 77 ices. 












, oe ¢ CINERAL CATAIGCUE The Best Remedy for 
] - ~ Stock, ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN. 
Flour will be found superior in flavour and cre ieeesies tener ek ITY of the STOMACH,” HEARTBO 
some hundreds of illustrations, and Safest Aperient for Delicate? Constitutions, Ladies, 
and full of valuable information, Children, and Infants. 







free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
Please mention this Paper. 


ITH &C° WORCESTER 


quality to any substituted article. 

























| — ORD'S MAGNESIA. 


Ask any experienced cook which is the 
best (the recognised best) Corn Flour; or 
by else try Brown & Polson’s without asking. 








The result will be the same. You will use 
no other 1n future. 






BROWN & POLSON’S | 
“Patent” CORN FLOUR § 


is the STANDARD of PURITY and EXCELLENCE. 
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FAMOUS ALL OVER THE WORLD. G AUTIER’S 
PETER ROBINSON, 
| 


D., 





High-Class General Drapers. | 


| 
| ESTABLISHED 1755. 
| 





COGNAC. 
ONE HUNDRED SHOPS AND SHOW-ROOMS || 
always Fully Stocked with the Most Elegant 
Novelties for Fashionable Attire. 














| ooo 
| Pe, Om | 
OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST.,LONDON, | Levis ote BRAN D IF 





| ooo 
BLUE LABEL. 


12 YEARS OLD. 





GAUTIER FRERES 
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Allenburys Fo 


J A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing digestive powers of young 
Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous germs. 


The “‘Allenburys’”’ Milk Food no. I Complete Foods, 


ae bury Milk Foog Specially adapted to the first three months of life. STERILIZED, and 


reo! The “Allenburys’’ Milk Food No. 2 needing the addition 


of hot water only. 






















en Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. 
Medal Testimony. Direction 66 99 To be df b: 
vou f The ‘*Allenburys’’? Malted Food no. 3 } se nde cOW'S LA 
BOLE MANUPACTUEEES: For Infants over six months of age. ) ace.rding to the directions given 






S| No. 3 Food is also specially recommended for Convalescents, Invalids, the Aged, and all requiring a light and easily digested diet. 
j The London Medical Record writes of it that—‘** No better Food exists.’’ mples and descriptive pamphlet free. 


= Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. “3385” 
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To 









































tne) pO ce ITER mene 
“Peg the Rake,” how in its ninth edition, is| ino 
| popula the author’s last novel, “An | « Con; 


ld Roge tsTragedy,”"hes just beoaacknow- and “)} 
ec . the Princess of Wales. * After 


Ladies who -are “troubled with | almost « 

‘tendency to obesity w do well to try |to see Tk 
|the . i ry .powers possessed by | officer. ‘I 
*Amiral” soap. I hear the greatest praise | her objec 
of this new remedy on all sides, and doctors | tion for h 
‘and the medical press (who are certainly not | or a - 
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BLACK HANDLE, 


EACH RAZOR IN A CASE, 
5/6 EACH. 











KROPP RAZORS IN RUSSIA LEATHER CASES. 





BLACK IVORY 
HANDLES, | HANDLES, 


PAIR INCASE 18/- |  21/- 
FOUR ,, 32/6 | 40/- 
SEVEN, 50/- | 63/- 











IVORY HANDLE, 
7/6 EACH. 











KROPP DUPLEX GRADUATI 











G RAZOR $ 


TROP. 















A GREAT MANY DELICIOUS DISHES FOR THE FESTIVE SEASON 
Can be prepared with this Pure and Wholesome BRITISH production. 
Clear Crystalline Jellies, Delicious Blanc-Manges, Creams and Puddings, 
Delicate Savouries and Invalid Dishes, 
Alarge RECIPE BOOK will be sent to any address on receipt of Penny Stamp to defray Postage. 


FOR TRAVELLERS. 
IN HANDSOME METAL 








KROPP SHAVING STICK | KROPP SHAVING BRUSHES © 


BEST BADGER HAIR. 
CASE, Gd. each. ise .. V/E ... 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, “SHAVER’S KIT OR OUTFIT,” POST FREE. 
WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO,, LONDON, w. 





10'6 ac). 
























Lapy Part. Fortunately. 


Gwen. Mamma! 

Lapy Pat. Well, my dear, you don’t suppose we 
should have liked half a dozen of you, do you ? 

GWEN nirite, going to her mother). Oh dear, oh 
dear! I’m afraid I haven’t. been a pleasure or a 
comfort. 

Lapy Par. There’s no denying you’ve been a 
bit wasted on two people who find life rather pleasant 
than otherwise, and never -had the least desire for a 


mission. 


GweEN. It’s all pretence. I am as commonplace 





a girl as any other, but I liked to fancy I was advanced 
and all that. 

Lapy Par. And you don’t really consider your 
father much too young for his years, and me a 
frivolous worldling ? 

GWEN ( pasronising/). Oh no, not at all. I am 
sure if you were both to read a few serious works—— 

Lapy Pat (laughin And cultivate our minds 
There you go. No, Gwen, you were meant for higher 
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things—better go through with the business and 
take this young man; he’ll probably suit you better 
than poor Bertie FitzJames, who told me, with tears 

his eyes, that you’d called him an inconsequent 
futility. 

Gwen. You think I ought to marry Mr. Diggles ? 
(Lapy Pat shrugs her shoulders.) Perhaps he has been 
sent me as a punishnient. 

Lapy Par. He won’t be the first husband that has 
fulfilled that useful purpose. 

Gwen. I[’ll mamma. 
fate. I’ll be true to something, 
of humanity. There they are. 

Lapy Pat (/isfening). It 
door. She peeps 
It is. Mills has just shown him out. 
the door with his back to tt 


no better 
if it’s only the cause 


do it, I deserve 
That was a door. 

like the front 
oul, and then turns round excitedly.) 


sounded 
Gwen (she shuts 


and stands , your father is 


coming this way. 


GweEn. Don’t let him see me. I’m too ashamed. 
Oh, mamma, what does it mean! Ask him. 
Lapy Par. I will. (She disappears for a second or 













No. 118, had 
in Morveco BG 





With FINE AMBER Mouthpiece 
———— ee 
(in Case), 1§ +, 


With FINE AMBER Mouthpiece 
—_——— 
126. 


in Case 





No. 116, 6 6; 
in Morocco Case, 7 6, 


No. 71, 6"; 
in Morocco Case, 8 §. 





hpiece 


With FINE AMBER Mout 
s "146. 


(in Case 


No, 118, 3/6; 
in Morocco Case, §/6, 





With FINE AMBER 
23-. in Case). 126, 
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With FivE AMBE® Mouthpic 
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PICCADILLY, W. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





217, 


GOLD MOUNTED PIPES. 
SPORTING PI PIPES, &c.. &. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


Lowest Prices for High- 
Class Pipes, & Largest 
Stock in London. 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT. 


No. 100, 40/-, 

Moroceo Tourist Case, 2 
Silver = vunted Briars 
fi.ted with Silver Wind Covers 


NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


ALLEN & WRIGHT'S rout, cc. 


STERLING QUALITY SILVER MOUNTED BRIAR ROOT PIPES-FINEST MADE. 
Specialities in COMPANION CASES of 2,3, 4, 
Specialities in BRIAR PIPES. with FINE AMBER MOUTHPIECES, 10/- to 36/-, 


6,&8“A & W.” BRIAR PIPES, 10/- to £5. 





‘4.86 7." 
, and 2 ditte, 
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‘wo, GWEN sitting with clasped hands, her eves fixed on 


the door, almost breathless with excitement. Re-enter 
Lapy Par.) 
GWEN (s/ruggling to her feet, and almost under her 


breath). Well? 
Lapy Par (érying not to laugh, and in the same tone), 
Well! 


GWEN. He’s spoken to papa ? 


Lapy Par. He has. 
Gwen. What? What? Oh, mamma! 
Lapy Par (slowly and gravely). He said that, 


he ventured to 
solicit Sir Thomas’s patronage of a very sound claret his 


encouraged by Miss Nevern’s kindness, 


firm is placing on the market at a most reasonable price, 
GWEN (her eves wide open, and with a gasp). ‘That’s 
all he wanted ?—to sell his wine ! 
Lapy Par (apologetically). Well, it’s the 
poor man’s business, you know, and you are not 
GWEN (hiding her face in her hands and dashing out 
of th Oh, ‘LADY PATRICIA, 
laughing merrily, seats herself as the curtain falls.) 


Gwen, 





room ). good gracious ! 
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amma PAINTING, EVGRAVING 
b STATIONERY 
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25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


411 Instruments of the same High Standard of Quality as supplicd to the Royal Family. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


G9 ddard’s 
~ Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder 
has sustained an ey eae reputation throughout the 
United Kingdom and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST 
Article for ¢ I EANING SIL VER and ELECTRO PLATE 

Sold in Boxes, 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by 
Grocers, Chemists, 1s» onmongers, &c. 


six GOLD MEDALS. 





FOR 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SOND 


PIANOS 


Are Unexcelled for Beauty and Purity of Tone, Lightness and Flexibility 


of Touch, and Perfection of Finish. 


ARE RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


And have obtained Gold Medals and Highest Awards at the Principal International | 


Exhibitions, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Lists FREE. 





SY/MINGTON® 
High-Pressure )PEA FLOUR 
Steam-Prepared 


EASILY DIGESTED. 


For THICKENING SOUPS, GRAVIES, &e. 


Sold in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 
MANUFACTURERS 
(EstaBlisHep 1827)— 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, 
C. & E. MORTON, LONDON. 


Ladies say MENE SANITARY TOWELS are 
superio ir to all « ther makes for cleanline.s, comfort, 


and economy. 


7“ FREE ~~ 


obtaine . from — Un der« lething Houses and Chemists 
or 3 doz Not 1 doz. N« 1 1 doz. No.8, 1/6; post free. 
A Free Samp hie" of No. 1 sent “pe st ins to any lady naming 
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SOUTHALLS’ 


Size 0 .. 6d. 
Siz 1 .. 1/- 


Size 2 


Sample Packets (marked siz: S), at 6d., 
and 4, post free, six stamps. 





LADIES AT HOME OR ON TOUR, 


ANITARY TOWELS — 


(ABSORBENT & ANTISEPTIC.) 
In Packets of One Dozen— 


Siz 3 .. 2/- 
Size 1 can also be had in Packets of Six Towels at 6d. 
containing three size 0, one each 1, 2, 
Southails’ 
Accouchement, in Three Sizes, 1/-, 2/-, and 2/6 each. 
Sola by Orazers, L-dies’ Outfitters, and Chemists throughout the World. 
SAM-LES 02> application to the LADY MANACER, 17, Bull St., BIRMINGHAM. 
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DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER TO THE CUSTOMER AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE. 


6 SPECIAL OFFER—A Four Guinea Organette for 35/- 


The very Acme of Musical Invention, an instrument with as much 
variety of tone as a £25 organ. Every Orche my A ranette has 
28 Full-Size American Organ Keeds, controled be Three Stops, viz.: 
Flute, Ex peession, and Vox Humana, farni-hing the Grom 

besival Effects The Range of Music and Tone we Prac seaty 
Unlimited. ‘or Home Eute riainments they ave Unenr passed 
Refund the Me mey and Pe ay Car riage to anyone not entirely satix fied 
after receiving it. Any tune can be played with artistic eflect 
by anyone, young or old. We will give a selection of Music Free 
with coats Instrument. Send money by Regis seved Letter, Cre 
Money Order. For 2s 





vesed Cheque, or 
extra the Organette will be sent Carriage Pai a. 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 
EASY PAYMENTS. ?2:°°!" 


a lini oa “number ” 
and 5s. Monthly. Price 40s. 
Size 14} in. long, 13) in. wide 


ay- 
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ALFA-LAVAL CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


** An enormous advance in the art of separating cream from milk.’’—Hion Covnrt or Jupicature. 


NEW 1899 MODEL: GREATLY INCREASED CAPACITY. 
USERS SAY THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN SIX MONTH3. 
The “ ALFA-LAVAL” Separates more Quickly, more Perfectly, and require 





OVER 


Less Power to Work it than any other Separator. 


OVER 





200 
FIRST PRIZES. 











Great Britain, 
SUPPLY CO., 


South Australia—A. W. SANDFORD & CO., 


os 


+ 


Saves of “ ALFA-LAVAL” EXCEED THOSE OF ALL OTHER MAKES PUT TOGETHE?. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES —(/ut? List of Agents will be sent on application). 
Ireland, and British India- 
Ltd., 28, Museum Street, London, W.C. 
Victoria—J. BARTRAM & SON, King Street, Melbourne. 





185,000 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. MACHINES SOLD, 








DAIRY New South Wales and Queensland—WAUGH & JUSEPH- 
SON, Sussex Street, Sydney. 
New Zealand—MASON, STRUTHERS & CO., Christchurch 


Adelaide. South Africa—HOWARD, FARRAR & CO., Port Elizabeth. 


es ee AKTIEBOLAGET SEPARATOR, 
_— STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
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Small Pill. 


Small Price. 
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CARTER’S 





They “Touch” the LIVER. 






Small Price. 








Small Dose. 





Be sure they are CARTER’S. 


CARTERS 


ITTLE 
IVER 
PILLS 


ABSOLUTELY CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 






BILIOUSNESS, 
TORPID LIVER, 
INDIGESTION, 
Small Pill. CONSTIPATION, 
} Small Price. SALLOW SKIN, 
Small Dose. DIZZINESS, 


FURRED TONGUE. 


ONE at NiGuHT. 
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ALL INSTRUMENTS WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. 
Packed free and carriage paid, cash refunded in full if not roved, and full price paid will be 
allowed if exchanged for one of s higher cams Wika nes Fears Ear Ooo arrengel. Siete pest free. 


91, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
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A NEST for REST 


FOOTS’ 
MARLBOROUGH 


CHAIR 


ADJUSTABLE TO 


100 Changes of 
Position. 


RIGID or ROCKS 
at PLEASURE. 





Conforms to every position of comfort and ease, and can be adjusted | Comfort for 
by yourself while on the Chair. The turn of a knob does it. the Invalid. 
Back can be lowered at will to any position from upright to flat, 
and rises automatically when desired. Seat tilts to nny angle. 
Leg-rest can be raised to seat level. or detached and used as a foot- 
stool. Springs allover The Ideal Chair for restful repose. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 3. POST FREE. 
J. B. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


THE DELIGHT OF BATHING 


by the Turkish or Roman method — of 
steaming the impurities from your system— 
of absorbing healthful medicated atmo- 
sphere, can be enjoyed at home as well as 
in a public establishment. 


FootTs’ 


HOME TURKO- RUSSIAN 


SELF-PURIFYING 


FOLDING -BATH CABINET 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, 
economically, and with the assuran e of perfect cleanliness. 
A new and perfect principle cf bathing. A pleasant and effectual cure for Colds, 


Luxury for 
the Strong. 





Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troubles, &c. 
Send for Catalogue No. 2. Post Free. 


J. B. FOOT & SON, 


171, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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